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An “Uncle Henry’s Sayings Calendar” 


for Every Subscriber 


Who Renews by 
December Fifteenth 


O man in Iowa was ever loved 


more, or esteemed more highly 
by farm folks, than Henry Wallace, 


who was the editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer until his death in 1916. 


Many farm folks who had never met “Uncle Henry” as he 
was affectionately known to the farm folks of the corn belt, 
have said to ts that they felt they knew him, thru reading his 
editorials in Wallaces’ Farmer. Those who heard Uncle 
Henry speak at the Farm Institutes and other farm gather- 
ings in lowa, and who had the opportunity of meeting him per- 
sonally, had a deep admiration for him, and esteemed most 
highly his views on matters agricultural and of public interest. 
Uncle Henry had a way of saying things in both his written 
and spoken word, that made a deep impression. He had a 
sound philosophy of life, and there was encouragement, help 
and inspiration jn the things that Uncle Henry said. 

Since 1916, we have run from time to time, short para- 
graphs from Uncle Henry’s writings, in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
These Sayings immediately attracted attention. A number of 
our readers asked if we put them out in book form, and were 
very anxious to secure them. This gave us the idea of issuing 
a yearly calendar, and the 1925 calendar was the result. 

We now announce a calendar for 1926. The Sayings on 
this calendar are different from those on the 1925 calendar. 
Some folks who have seen both calendars, say they like the 
1926 Sayings even better than the ones we selected for 
1925. There is one of Uncle Henry’s Sayings for each calen- 
dar month, and we know that they will be highly prized. The 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings Calendar is beautifully printed. It will 
look well on the wall of any home, and we know that thou- 
sands of Wallaces’ Farmer readers will desire this calendar. 


Send Your Renewal On or 
Before December 15th, 
and the Calendar is Yours 


For the convenience of those who subscribe direct, we 
place a coupon in this advertisement, which you can use. If 
you subscribe thru a Club Raiser, just hand your name to the 
Club Raiser so that he can send it in to us on or before De- 
cember 15, and the calendar will come to you promptly. 

If your subscription expires in January, February or March 
send your renewal now or at any time you wish, before the 
15th of the month it expires, and the calendar will be mailed 
at once, and your name marked up from the date of your 
present expiration, for whatever time you renew. Some of 
our readers, we know, will want to get the calendar at once, 
so they can send their renewals in early if they wish. 
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Remember, there is no extra charge for the calendar, provided your re- 


newal is mailed direct or handed to the Club Raiser, so that he can mail 


it 


to us, on or before December 15, if your subscription expires in December 
Or on or before January 15, if Your subscription expires in January, and so 


forth. 


Wallaces’ Farmer has never made an offer that was more popular with 
our subscribers. They not only prized the calendar last year, but esteemed 
it as a token of our good will toward them, and indeed it was. Our best 


-~-Uncle Henry’s Sayings Calendar Offer! -- 


(Good Only Until December 15, 1925) 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Jowa. 

Gentlemen: Yes, I want Uncle Henry’s Sayings Calendar 
for 1926. Enclosed find remittance (check is O. K.) to renew 
my subscription, as indicated below. 

C] $1.00 for one pear. 

{) 2.75 for three years, including Service Bureau Membership. 
[i 3.75 for five pears, including Service Bureau Membership. 
[] 12.50 for Perpetual, including Service Bureau Membership. 


Date Mailed... cece 
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Uncle Henry's Sayings 
CALENDAR 


Second Edition 


A selection of quotations from the writ- 
ings of Henry Wallace, Editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer until his death in 1916. 


He was lovingly and affectionately known 
as ‘‘Uncle Henry” and exerted a deep in- 
fluence on the lives of many people. 


The sayings we reproduce will be highly 
prized for their sane wisdom and helpful. 
ness. They give real inspiration. 


Compiled, Copyrighted 
and Published by 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Beautifully Printed on Artistic French Blue Card—This Size. 
wishes go with the calendar this year, and while we have published 
this calendar at considerable expense, yet we think the putting out 
of “Uncle Henry’s Sayings,” in somewhat permanent form, is decid- 
edly worth while, as we know that many of our subscribers will 
keep every one of these calendars. 

“Uncle Henry” was the author of the motto of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, “GOOD FARMING, CLEAR THINKING, RIGHT LIVING.” 
Many of our subscribers have adopted it as their own. The Say- 
ings on the calendar reflect the motto. It is in the spirit of this 
motto that that we call attention to our calendar offer, and we look 
forward with keen pleasure to being able to send the “Uncle 
Henry’s Sayings Calendar” to our readers, 


Calendar orders for December renewals must 
be sent us by December 15. The earlier 
your order is sent, either direct or thru the 
Club Raiser, the sooner the calendar will 
be mailed to you. Please act quickly. 
Address all orders to 
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}ILLINOIS BEATS IOWA AND NEBRASKA q 


Williams and Olson Lead Field in Mid-West Husking Contest 


'TALMER WILLIAMS, 5 feet 7 inches tall, 
E 85 years old, and husking bare-handed 
. with a peg, gave our 6-foot- Iowa youths 
Fmsing hooks a real demonstration of how tall 
gm should be husked. The ears averaged five 
Yet from the ground and some of them were 
Mully eight feet.’ Before the contest, I thought 
‘hat this might perhaps be some advantage to 
‘our lowa boys, because Stanek is over 6 feet 
and Rettler is nearly 6 feet tall, whereas Olson, 
the taller of the two Illinois huskers, is only 5 
eet 9 inches. It seems, however, that both 
Williams and Olson were used to the tall corn 
of central Illinois, whereas Stanek has never 
Jusked in tall corn, and Rettler, even in south- 
astern Iowa, has never come across corn carry- 
ing its ears so high. Just how these short IIli- 
nis men learned to husk high-eared corn is 
‘mother matter. Part of their success lies in 
W the use of the peg rather than the hook, Ap- 
parently, they grabbed every ear at. the butt 
hwith the left hand, with the thumb up, in the 
standard Rickelman fashion. With the right 
hand they got hold of the tip of the ear, using 
‘the peg just enough to get the fingers on the 
om. On many of the big ears with the husks 
hanging short and loose, it is not necessary to 
use the peg at all. 
Olson, the second Illinois man, is the fastest 
msker | have ever seen in action. He uses both 
the peg and the hook on the same hand, but in 
Wall corn like that in which the contest was held, 
Me pegs over half the ears, hooking only the 
down corn. 


Stanek’s Corn Was the Poorest 


At the start of the contest, Williams sprang 
wit rapidly into the lead, with Olson a close see- 
mdand Stanek third. At the close of the con- 
‘est Stanek was leading, Olson second and Wil- 
Tams third. At this stage of the game, I really 
thonght that Stanek had an excellent chance. 
However, he was on the extreme edge of the 
in the poorest corn of any and the ears 
Were smaller, the count at the finish showing 
that the ears in Stanek’s corn averaged around 
7% to the 100 pounds, whereas in Williams’ 
om there were 116 ears and in Olson’s 121 
tars. However, even tho Stanek had had Olson’s 
land and Olsen Stanek ’s, I still 































By H. A. Wallace 





Here are the two Illinois men who placed first and 


second. Elmer Williams, the champion, is at 
the right and Walter Olson atthe left. 


to have a hard time with the tall corn, whereas 
Sudik, the other Nebraska man, whom Myers 
had beaten in the Nebraska state contest, liked 
the tall corn and made almost as good a net 
record as Olson, of Illinois. Myers took his de- 
feat by Sudik very good-naturedly, however, 
and presented no alibi, merely saying that men 
have their off-days and their on-days, and it 
seemed this was Sudik’s day. 

William Cole, the Indiana champion, is past 
40 years old, and of a rather slight build. He 
landed next to last, but took his defeat very 
philosophically and said he is going to do his 
best to get more Indiana men interested in fast 
corn husking, so that they can have a real state 
coritest over there next year. 

Iverson, of Minnesota, who placed last in 
the mid-west contest, was the only man who 
had absolutely no deductions for husks. More- 
over, he left less corn behind him than any 
of the other huskers except Myers, of Nebraska. 
Before the contest started, he had received a 
telegram from the governor of Minnesota, urg- 
ing him to do his best. He landed in last place 
not for the reason that he did not do his best, 
but because of the tall corn. He had come 
down into Illinois a few days in advance of 
the contest, to get used to the tall corn, but 
did not have a chance against the other seven 





contestants, all of whom had had experience 
with higher-eared corn than grows in Minne- 
sota. If the mid-western contest is held up in 
Minnesota. a year or two hence, it is possible 
that some of these northern corn huskers who 
are used to low-eared corn will give a far better 
account of themselves. 

Williams, who now holds the record for be-* 
ing the grand champion corn husker of the corn 
belt, has set a mark this year which is very 
likely to stand for some time. A man who_ 
ean husk at the rate of 26.8 bushels an hour, 
after making deductions for husks and corn 
left behind in the field, is going at tremendous 
speed. Without making any allowances for 
deductions, Olson was husking at the rate of 
nearly 30 bushels an hour. These records are 
far and away beyond any record that has pre- 
viously been set in a reliably conducted corn 
husking contest. The records were this good 
partly because of the men who participated and 
partly because of the corn. The corn was big- 
eared, averaging around 120 ears to the hun- 
dred pounds. This contrasts with 166 ears for 
a hundred pounds’ in the Iowa contest. The 
ears in the Illinois contest, were about 38 per 
cent larger than the ears in the Iowa contest, 
and the lowa men made about 10 per cent bet- 
ter records than they had made in the Iowa 
contest. 


Williams a Fine Type of Farmer 


Elmer Williams is a mighty Tine type of 
farmer. He lives on his own farm and does 
not smoke, chew nor swear. When he won 
the $100 prize in the Illinois contest, he sent. 
a telegram to his wife, asking her to buy the 
new coat for which she had been waiting for 
some time. He is @ good example to many other 
young corn huskers who seem to think that 
it is smart to smoke cigarettes and to use strong 
language. 

The Burgess Community Club and Frank 
Cole, who staged the contest, are deserving of 
a special vote of thanks. There was a crowd of. 
over 4,000 and it was difficult to allow them to 


_ follow the huskers and yet keep them back far 


enough so that they did not knock down the 
corn or bother the huskers. : 
I really think that the success 





think that Olson would have come 
‘Ot ahead, altho the difference be- 





the two would have been 





much less, 

It is interesting to note that 

‘Stanek beat Rettler, altho Rettler 
ithe better corn. Rettler husked 

Aslightly bigger load than Stanek, 

left too many ears behind. 





Roland Myers, the Nebraska 
Pion, who placed fourth in 

midwest contest, just ahead of 
os deserves special mention 
| Peeause he probably holds the rec- 
<* tor husking more corn in one 
tall than any other man. One 
’ rae winter, in western Kansas, 
7, ised a total of 15,000 bushels. 
ie. Particular contest he only 
ts 4 i. of ears behind him 
‘ted. , “ese were nubbins of a 
poms Which no husker would con- 
Mer taking, Undoubtedly he would 
had nade a better net record if he 

_tllowed the gleaners to take 


























the nubbins, Myers seemed 





of the Illinois and Nebraska men 
THE MID-WEST CORN HUSKING CONTEST this year in defeating Iowa lies 
= very largely in the fact that these 
: 1% two states have held more county 
r- ~4| £4 ‘2% y contests. The oar of corn roe 
—| Sol BZ! 2 ing contests in their present form 
Name of Husker rs FI - 3 £S eit s 8 originated with Wallaces’ Farmer, 
cc | Bal gel Sul oe but it happens that both Illinois 
1LMEIOSISO al as Am and Nebraska have followed up - 
Elmer Williams, the idea in a stronger manner than 
, Stark County, Illinois............ 37.0| 28.25} 4.37) 35.8) 26.8 has Iowa. In both of these states, 
Walter Olson, . | the county Farm Bureaus seem to 
Knox County, Illinois............ 39.7| 30.25) 8.00} 34.0) 25.5 have taken hold of the proposition 
Jo Sudik, more keenly than in Iowa. Now 
Wahoo, Nebraska .........s00e00 36.3] 33.00! 5.87| 33.4) 25.0 that Iowa has received a good 
Roland Myers, : licking, I am hoping that we will 
Fremont, Nebraska .........00+ 32.6| 13.75) 6.37; 29.9) 22.4 set to work and develop some corn 
Fred Stanek, huskers who have the ability to 
Webster County, Iowa ........... 34.9| 31.75} 850} 29.3); 22.0 beat the Illinois and Nebraska men, 
Leo Rettler, no matter whether the corn carries 
Keokuk County, Iowa ............ 35.2| 67.00} 8.00} 29.1) 21.8 its ears eight feet from the ground 
William Cole, or two feet from the ground. We 
Covington, Indiana ............++ 31.6} 41.50} 7.56} 27.0) 203 have the human material here im 
J. R. Iverson, Iowa to do it if we will only seek " 
Fergus Falls, Minn. ..........++0+ 27.3| 20.50} 4.00} 26.7) 20.1 it out and develop it im the right” 
manner. ce 
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SPECIAL PRIVILEGES FOR FARMERS 


<SOME of the co-operative marketing associa- 

tions want written into the law of the land 
the legal right to exchange information as to 
acreage, size of crops, quantities in storage, 
sales prices, etc., etc. In other words, they 
want the legal right to control both volume of 
production and volume of distribution in such 
a way as to affect prices. Other businesses 
are not given the legal right to do this thing, 
and, in fact, are supposed to be more or less 
prohibited from doing it. Neverthéless, steel 
and oil and many other interests do the thing 
very effectively anyhow. Some of the co-op- 
erative organizations feel that farmers should 
not ask for special privileges of this sort. In 
our opinion, their chivalry in this respect is 
Quixotic. 

No matter what permissive laws are passed, 
the farmer will never be able to control the 
volume of production and distribution in the 
same effective way as most of the industries 
today. They could not do it in the major crops 
even tho they had the specifie encouragement 
of the government in so doing. There are too 
many freely competing farmers widely sepa- 
rated from each other, not only in point of dis- 
tance but also in point of view and in economic 
well-being. 

When corporations became recognized as le- 
gal entities, city industries were in effect given 
the right to control production and distribu- 
tion. On the whole, corporations have been a 
blessing to humanity, but they are also a spe- 
cial privilege. Farmers need a special priv- 
ilege of their own to offset that which a corpo- 
rate form of organization gives to city indus- 
tries. 





INVITATIONS TO TROUBLE 


|A T THE same time that European countries 

were celebrating the treaties of Locarno, 
which promise to aid somewhat the cause of 
peace in Europe, French and Spanish airplanes 
in Morocco were dropping bombs on defense- 
less villages, destroying the tools of peaceful 
industry, and killing non-combatants by the 
hundred. The warfare there is a forecast of 
what will happen in the next great war. The 
' Riffians, an agricultural people, can exist with- 
- out their towns. Modern industrial civiliza- 
' tion would break down in a week if the great 
» ities were destroyed. The bombs to destroy 
_ them are made ; the airplanes are made or build- 
ing. The will to destroy always exists. Modern 
¢ivilization now has it in its power to commit 





\ 





suicide. So long as commercial rivalries, the 
unceasing hunt for profits, the racial preju- 
dices of the mob urge nations on to war, will 
the fear of extinction be keen enough to give the 
victory to sanity ? 

What are we doing to swing the balance the 
right way when the question confronts the 
United States? Our imperialistic adventures 
abroad, our marines in Central America, our 
gun boats on the Chinese coast, our retention 
of the Philippines, our emphasis on dollar di- 
plomacy, our increasing investments in foreign 
countries—all these are invitations to trouble. 
The farmer will help pay for war when it 
comes. He can afford now to pay some atten- 
tion to removing the causes that make for wars. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT FOR 
CHRISTMAS? 


HIS is the time of year when we start mak- 

ing discreet hints to friends and relatives 
as to what we would like to find on the tree 
Christmas morning. Our readers in many 
cases have done more than hint; they have 
asked outright. They want the legislative in- 
equalities under which agriculture suffers re- 
moved; they want a greater degree of justice 
in farm taxes; they want stronger co-opera- 
tives. In short, they want a bigger income for 
the farmer. More than this, they want to know 
how to use this income in ways that will make 
life on the farm more enjoyable. 

What a big stocking it would take to hold 
all this! Santa Claus would break down un- 
der the load. The only thing to do is to play 
Santa Claus to’ourselves. These are Christmas 
gifts that can be earned. They are gifts that 
every father and mother on the farm would like 
to be able to bestow on the coming generation. 

In the job of getting gifts like these, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has tried to do its part. We do 
not need to rehearse our record on the MeNary- 
Haugen principle, on the tax fight, on the co- 
operative movement. We will continue to fight 
for these causes, 

But our readers, much to our pleasure, are 
asking for another kind of Christmas gift. 
Most of you have noticed the ballot we have 
been running lately, entitled, ‘‘Help Us Make 
Wallaces’ Farmer a Better Paper.’’ There is 
one in this issue. Fill it out if you haven’t 
already done so. Every reader who sends in 
a ballot of this sort is putting in a request for 
the kind of Wallaces’ Farmer he wants for next 
year, 

This is one Christmas gift you are sure to 
get if you want it. <A fine editorial program 
has been mapped out for next year. We'll tell 
you about it in detail in a later editorial. We 
think we can make a better paper than we have 
given you this year, and that—judging from 
what our friends write us about our work this 
year—is quite a promise. 

We wonder if many of our readers stop to 
consider how necessary a good farm paper is 
in the job of getting the many things farmers 
want and ought to have. As ‘‘Uncle Henry’’ 
said years ago, there is a danger that farm 
papers may degenerate into nothing more than 
money-making concerns. A farm paper that 
runs editorial matter to influence advertising 
and whose chief aim is to make money on its 
investment isn’t going to be of much use to 
agriculture. 

There is a great temptation these days to let 
the mail box be filled up with papers that are 
practically given away, the sort that run on 
forever, that are thrown in with the sale of 
aluminum ware or other merchandise. From 
the point of view of the welfare of agriculture, 
farmers ought to let papers like these alone. 
We are not talking for Wallaces’ Farmer alone. 
There are other papers that would rather go 
without subseribers than force the magazine on 





unwilling readers. Primarily, we are sie 
for the benefit of farmers themselves, It j 
elementary prudence to back a paper that fog 
some responsibility ~to its readers and 4 
shows it feels this responsibility in the way 
conducts its business. We believe that all fy 
papers should be required by the postal Ne 
to do what Wallaces’ Farmer has always doy. 
stop when’ the time is out, or at least with) 
thirty days. : 

Support for a farm paper that is wopkj 
for you is as important as support of a fam 
organization that is working for you. That; 
why we say it is a more serious matter thy 
some farmers suspect when they sit dow 
consider what papers shall be renewed gj 
what papers dropped. If you subscribe to gy 
type of farm paper, you vote for support 
legislative justice for agriculture, for equitable 
taxation, for furtherance of co-operation, If 
you subseribe to another type, you vote for op. 
position to needed farm legislation, for dilly. 
dallying on taxes, for encouragement for faly 
co-operatives. 

We are not making a special plea for Wa 
laces’ Farmer. We are asking you to use yoy 
best judgment. A paper like ours encounters 
a good deal of enmity in different quarters by 
cause of its stanch defense of farm rights, Vj 
can not serve as we should unless we get a 
annual vote of confidence from our readers ia 
the shape of new subscriptions and renewal, 
For us, this is the annual testing time of th 
worth of our policies. Perhaps it is also a tet 
ing time for our readers. How badly do they 
want these Christmas gifts we spoke of earlier 
in this editorial? Do they want them badly 
enough to give intelligent attention to one im 
portant detail in the job of getting them, the 
selection of a farm paper that works whole 
heartedly for the same cause? 

Think it over and cast your vote. That vole 
will be in the shape of a renewal for yoursel 
and a new subscription for your neighbor. We 
await your verdict. 
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A BUSINESS MAN’S VIEW 
"THE point I am trying to develop is that 
if anybody comes into your meeting and 
tries to tell you that the farm problem is past 

























or that it is automatically working to a sativa tha 
factory solution; T suggest you do not take that due 
viewpoint too seriously. law 

‘Others will bring up the proposition that gi Pe 
any attempt to do anything to relieve the agri- C 
cultural situation is favoritism or helping me Tim 
class against the other. The answer is simple hit 
and that is that the farmer’s burden of today si 


has been greatly increased thru class legislt 
tion in favor of labor and industry, which dos 
not bring any compensation in the way of tt 
turn to the farmers. In other words, we have 
raised the cost of his operations and the cost 
of everything he has to buy thru special pry 
ilege granted to industry and_ labor, all 
which has added to his burden and for whi 
I ean seé no compensation until we reach Mi 
time when substantially all that he produces 
may be consumed at home, and that will not 
happen during the present generation.” 

If we were to take the quotation marks a” 
from the sentences above, the statement 
have a good chance of being treated in some Fe 
actionary circles as another proof of the ™ 
reasonable attitude of the farm press. 
is, nothing of the sort will happen. For the 
man who made the statement is not 4 M@ 
nor a fatm paper editor. He is Alex. Lege, 
president of the International Harvester Cot 
pany. We commend Mr. Legge’s reasoning 
that great group of business men whose es 
perity depends on farm prosperity. The solv | 
problem is not solved and will not be 9 
until we learn how to keep the surplus 
pressing home markets. . 
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"THE IOWA CORN SITUATION 


‘THE Iowa Farm Bureau Federation has 
~~ called attention to the fact that the Iowa 
‘om erop this year is worth slighfly less than 
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A i ust year, in spite of the fact that the crop is 
- te 170,000,000 bushels larger than last year, or 


yearly 60 per cent. The lower price offered by 
has completely counteracted the bounty of 
‘yture. The corn situation has caused many 
‘farmers, especially those who have no livestock, 
‘4g feel quite blue. 

- Farmers who have plenty of hogs and cattle 
' gs well as a good corn crop are feeling quite 
“heerful. They think that by feeding their corn 
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ad they can get 80 cents a bushel for it or perhaps 
toommm more. These livestock farmers realize, however, 


‘that their happy situation may be short lived, 
‘gnd that the large corn crop is likely to bring 
shout an overproduction of hogs within a year 
or two. 

If we can’t get a government export corpora- 
| tin, apparently the only solution to our situa- 
‘tion is to hold the number of hogs and feeding 
| cattle down to where they are now and cut the 
gor acreage to a point where there will be no 
surplus corn in an average season with this re- 
duced livestock population. Is it easier to do 
this or work for a government export corpora- 
‘tion? Or shall we allow the merciless. competi- 
tion to. continue until it kills off all but those 
farmers who are willing to work sixteen hours 
a day? , : 
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GLASS—HANDLE WITH CARE 


_ A NEW YORK bank has just put out a very 

pleasantly written little pamphlet on wheat 
and its products. In the course of the booklet, 
fome mention is made of the distress of the 
wheat farmer in the period following the war. 
| It is noted, in rather reproving tones, that 
farmers attempted to get legislation to help 
| them out of trouble.- The legislation failed, 
and, behold, the good angel, Supply and De- 
mand, entered and made everything right. The 
fact that a crop failure happened to hit for- 
tign wheat producers last year and brought 


ne im 


r. We 


s that consequent good prices to American farmers, 
¢ ani ‘leads to this statement: 
s past “When he (the American farmer) realizes 
satis (that profits may be increased by reducing pro- 
e that HM duction costs, rather than by raising prices: by 
law, he is apt to be on the road to sound pros- 
. that HE Perity.”’ 
agri Or, in other words, keep producing to the 
g of limit, and trust to luck that crop failure will 
mpl M™ Tit the other fellow at the right time. Just 
today Me What nonsense such stuff is will be seen if we 
gis @™ turn it around and apply it to other groups: 
1 does ‘When the New England manufacturer real- 
of Me es that profits may be increased by reducing 


have @™ Production costs rather than by raising prices 


, ost ME *WaAresult of a federal tariff, he is apt to be on 
pri the road to sound prosperity.” 

IL of Or: 

which “When the labor union member realizes that 


h the Wages may be increased by working harder 
dues ther than by keeping a labor shortage thru 
| no MMigration laws and inereasing operating 

_ C0sts thru an Adamson act, then he is apt,’’ ete. 
away The bank might agree to the last, but how 


vould j about this? 


ye Be “When the banker realizes that profits may 
> Ue Mereased by harder work on the part of 
As it k presidents, cashiers, ete., and by conse- 
r the Went lower cost of credit to producers, rather 


rmer than by banking laws which give artificial sup- 


eet | Port to the money-lending trade, he is apt to be 
Com EM the road to sound prosperity.” 
ig more the protected classes abuse the 


t for trying to secure protection for him- 
Mi, the more keenly the .farmer is going to 
4 os Into the reasons for the privileges accord- 

on Sroups. Just how greatly do these 

is think it wise to stimulate his curiosity ? 





ENFORCING THE PACKER AND STOCK- 
YARDS ACT 


N OUR issue of November 13, we referred to 

the administration of the packer and stock- 
yards act and pointed out the laxity of its en- 
forcement. This situation is one that needs 
careful study. It is important enough to be 
worth emphasizing again. 

A good law may become a poor law, if it is 
not enforced so as to give its benefits to those 
it was intended to protect. Feeble administra- 
tion of a: law might be devised as a means to 
stimulate demand for its abolition, 

There have been a good many reports of late 
that a determined effort is likely to be made 
at the coming session of congress to secure the 
repeal of the packer and stockyards act, These 
reports are frequent enough and strongly 
enough substantiated so that it would seem 
simply c6mmon-sense preparedness for live- 
stock and farm organizations, thru whose help 
the law was enacted, to organize so as to resist 
strongly any attempt at repeal. 

First of all, it would be fitting to demand by 
resolutions at farmer and livestock gatherings 
that the law be fairly and consistently enforced. 
It is a time when leading organizations might 
well combine to check up on its enforcement. 
It is well to keep in mind that it was only after 
a determined fight and long continued, insis- 
tent demand on the part of farm folks all over 
the country, that the law was finally put thru. 
The ground gained should not be lost either by 
lax enforcement of the law, which means useless 
expense, or by its repeal. 

This is the time to act. We sound this note 
of warning to the growers of livestock to be on 


their guard and to see that their representa-’ 


tives in congress fully realize the situation. The 
farm forces must not be caught napping. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


I was never in a neighborhood more friendly 
to Wallaces’ Farmer than that around Aledo, 
Tll., where the mid-west corn husking contest 
was held. Many of these people knew my 
grandfather when he was a minister preaching 
in western Illinois and eastern lowa. These 
western Illinois men seem to be stronger for the 
MeNary-Haugen bill than the farmers any- 
where in the corn belt. For instance, one man 
said that he was tempted to stop the paper on 
two different occasions during the past year, 
and when I asked him, what the trouble was he 
said that in those two issues we failed to say 
anything about government control of the ex- 
port surplus of farm products. Another enthu- 
siastie MeNary-Haugen booster in rather pic- 
turesque language suggested that in the Odds 
and Ends I should devote special attention each 
week to giving them I must confess that 
I* rather sympathized with his attitude and 
moreover I wouldn’t hesitate to try to carry 
out his instructions if I thought it would help 
the price of corn by as much as 2 cents a bushel, 

The corn on the rather rolling ground of 
western Illinois seems to be surprisingly good. 
The Illinois farmers with whom I talked seemed 
to be more keenly interested even than lowa 
farmers in trying to get more bushels of corn 
with less output of man and horse labor. Some 
of them have been reading the articles which I 
have written from time to time concerning the 
crossing of inbred corn and were anxious to 
get some seed for trial next year. These TIli- 
nois farmers are thinking more about building 
up soil fertility than most Iowa farmers. They 
talk a little more about lime and phosphate and 
plowing under sweet clover for green manure. 

Farming is a fearfully competitive business 





and I want to say to our Iowa farmers that they - 


are going to get some mighty keen competition 
from Illinois farmers in the matter of efficient 


‘south and some of the more progressive ele 





growing of corn. This year the Illinois people 
have demonstrated that they know some things. 
about fast shucking of high eared corn that we 
are not familiar with here in Iowa, Perhaps — 
they have some other things to teach us. Of 
course, becoming more efficient won’t solve the 
fundamental agricultural problem, which is the 
export surplus. Just the same those farmers 
who learn new ‘‘wrinkles’’ in corn growing ~~ 
may survive‘ when the other fellows go under. 
At any rate I know that it is my duty as editor 
of Wallaces’ Farmer to do all I can to suggest — 
anything in the way‘ of improved farming 
methods which will help our readers to carry 
on at the expense of their less fortunate breth-. 
ren until such time as we get equality for 
agriculture. . 
At both the Iowa and mid-west corn husking 
contests I was interested in hearing. farmers 
comment on the corn picking machine. It was — 
demonstrated that one man, a tractor and a 
picker can pick three to four times as much 
corn as an expert Husker and team going at top 
speed.. Moreover, actual weights indicate that 
the machine leaves less than two ounces of 
husks as compared with six ounces for the av» 
erage husker on 100 pounds of ears. Practical ~ 
farmers are beginning to think that the picker” 7 
is a coming thing on the larger farms. If the ~~ 
picker comes into general use I know that Reid ~~ 
Yellow Dent corn will have to be bred fora 
different style of stalk and shank. Also we 
must breed for ears with strong cobs which do 
not shell easily. 


















































Farmers do two outstanding things for city 
people—they furnish them with food and with 
new blood. Neither farmers nor city people 
realize how important is the new blood. On 
the farms of Iowa, for instance, fully ten thou- 
sand more people are produced each year than 
are needed to maintain the population. These 
ten thousand people find their way into the “a 
cities and towns, and usually at the most pro 
ductive age in life. They have a productive —~ 
value of at least $3,000 a person. When they ~~ 
come to the cities they increase real estate vale 
ues and cause new buildings. In fact, city 
prosperity as we know it today is largely con- 
ditioned on an increase in population. 

It is about time for both city folks and farm =~ 
people to begin to think about this country ~ 
blood flowing into the cities. It costs farmers 
a lot of money to educate children for the city 
people to use. I am commencing to think that 
city people should either pay part of the ex- 
pense of educating farm children or else farm- 
ers should stop producing a surplus of children | 


to send to town. 















































A special writer for the Chicago Tribune 
says that the conservative democrats of New 
York are making an especial effort to get to 
gether with the conservative democrats of the 
south in an effort to prevent the union of the 
southern democrats and western farmers, This ~~ 
suggests that the internal situation in both the 
democratic and republican parties is decidedly 
unsatisfactory. With the situation as it is to- 
day, issues are not clear cut and most people ~~ 
vote in a blind way, following the traditions of ~~ 
their ancestry and their neighborhood. Appar 
ently we need a new national party which will 
be built up on the farmers of the west and =~ 
ments of the east. The export corporation idea” 
and the tariff may serve as a battleground on ~ 
which the new alignment can take place. This — 
matter will probably develop rather slowly, 
but it is certainly time that the farmers of the ~~ 
west and the south were beginning to feel more — 
definitely their community of interest. They 
should be on the same side of the political fence, 


not on opposite sides. 
H. A. WALLACE, 







































| CORN, SOYBEANS AND TANKAGE EXCEL} 


Ames Hogging Down Tests Favor Beans in Corn—Other Experiments Reported 


ORN and soybeans, supplemented with 
tankage and minerals, produced 
cheapest pork in this year’s hogging down 

trials at Ames. The corn and beans made pork 
at a cost of $4.80 per hundred pounds, while 
corn alone, with tankdge and minerals fed in 
addition, produced pork at a cost of $5.40 per 
hundred. 

In addition to the series of hogging down 
trials, the 1925 work reported upon at Swine 
Feeders’ Day at Ames, November 20, included 
tests of oats for fattening pigs on rape pasture, 
comparisons of mineral feeds and experiments 
with mixtures of tankage and other feeds for 
supplementing corn. The results of the tests 
were discussed before what was estimated to be 
a record crowd for Swine Feeders’ Day at 
Ames. Prof. John M. Evvard and his co-work- 
ers hit upon a perfect Indian summer day for 
their annual event and an overflow attendance 
of hog men resulted. 

In the hogging down tests the highest yield 
of pork per bushel of corn was secured from 
eorn and soybeans planted together, with tank- 
age and minerals fed in addition. This method 
of hogging down corn produced twelve and a 
third pounds of pork for every bushel of corn. 
The pigs gained at the rate of one and two- 
thirds pounds per head daily. On another plot 
of corn and beans where minerals, but not 
tankage, were fed, the pigs made twelve pounds 
of pork to the bushel of corn and gained a 
pound and a half daily. 


How Best Gains Were Secured 


When corn alone was hogged down, supple- 
mented with tankage and minerals, the gains 
were 1.9 pounds per pig daily, the largest -in 
the trials. This corn yielded several bushels 
more to the acre than that in which soybeans 
had been planted. As a result, the pigs on 
corn, tankage and minerals- produced more 
pork to the acre than was made by those on 
corn and beans. On the corn-soybean plots, 
however, more pork was produced per bushel 
of corn and the gains were 60 cents a hundred 
cheaper. 

Pigs were turned into standing corn in which 
rape had been seeded at corn planting time 
made gains of about a pound and three-quar- 
ters per pig daily and returned over eleven 
pounds of pork per bushel of corn—a good 
showing. This year the rape was seeded by 
putting it in the planter box on top of the corn 
and allowing it to sift down thru the corn. 
Prof. Evvard believes this is a surer method 
of getting a stand of rape than the practice of 
seeding it in the corn at the last cultivation. 

Pigs which ran in corn in which rye had been 
seeded for the forage made less gains than 
those on corn and soybeans or corn and rape. 
The rye stand was rather poor. When corn 
was hogged down with whole soybeans self-fed 
as a supplement, good gains 
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The pig below had ground oats, full fed for 90 
days, then shelled corn sgelf-fed. This pig did not 
gain as well as the larger pig above which was 
self-fed shelled corn, ground oats and tankage, free 
choice style, for the full 120 days. 


soybeans, supplemented with tankage and min- 
erals, have returned the most pork per bushel 
of corn. Pork produced per bushel by the 
various combinations has been as follows: Corn, 
soybeans, tankage, minerals, 12.71 pounds; 
corn, soybeans, minerals, 11.6 pounds; corn, 
tankage, minerals, 10.77 pounds; corn, rape, 
tankage and minerals, 10.44 pounds. The re- 
spective costs of producing pork per 100 
pounds were $5.40, $5.88, $6.31 and $6.61. 

The soybeans used in these tests were Man- 
chus. They seem to have a real value in mak- 
ing the corn go farther when it is to be hogged 








down. While corn, tankage and minerals mag 
higher gains, they were more expensive gaing 
than those made in the corn-soybeans lots, Th 
hogs made splendid gains in the hogging dow, 
tests, despite the unfavorable weather thruoyg 
the fall and the October snowstorm which mage 
the pigs dig for the corn. 

Incidentally, the pigs which foraged fo 
themselves in these hogging down tests made” 
better gains and used their feed more effi. 
ciently than pigs that were full-fed on husked 
corn, tankage and minerals on rape pasture 
The mineral mixture used thruout the hogging 
down trials was the Ames ‘‘ Backbone’’ mixtyr 
of twenty parts salt, forty parts ground lime 
stone and forty parts spent boneblack, with 
four hundredths of a pound of potassium iodidg 
in each 100 pounds of the mixture. 


Value of Oats for Feed 


In the test of oats for fattening and grow. 
ing out spring pigs a number of groups of pigs y 
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were full fed oats on rape pasture for the first HB fyl 
ninety days of a 120-day feed. The last thirty HB the 
days they had shelled corn, self-fed. In some lool 


cases the oats were ground and fed dry and in & er, 


others they were soaked and ground. The pigs HR doy 
handled in this fashion did not gain quite 9 hal 
fast as other similar pigs that were fed shelled wit 
corn and tankage thruout the same period. On agr 
every hundred pounds of gain the pigs on oats sta 
and corn consumed 412 to 446 pounds of feed, HR jal 


while on corn and tankage gains were made on ‘ 


363 pounds. hor 

In another part of the experiment corn, oat HB jay 
tankage and minerals were self-fed, free choice boy 
style. The gains recorded were better than you 
when the larger amounts of oats were fed early Sean 
in the feeding period; gains ranged from 13 1 
to 1.5 pounds, as compared to 1.2 to 1.4 pounds 0 
for the heavy oats rations. The feed require alin 


ments for the self-fed pigs averaged about bri 
375 pounds per 100 pounds of gain and the 


costs were less than when oats was used exelt- m 
sively. The superior gains in the free choice - 
lots reflected the high percentage of corn ¢ot- the 
sumed, since when the pigs were allowed to ‘ 
choose they ate about five pounds of corn pet To 
day and less than half a pound of oats. Appar = ine 


ently the pigs preferred the dry ground oats 
the ground soaked oats, since they ate larger 
amounts of the dry oats. Gains were better 


in the lots which had dry oats than in thos ; 
which were fed ground soaked oats. : 
The Ames men conclude that oats are chiefly wil 
useful for the spring pig when they are se : 
cheaper, pound for pound, than corn. P - 
Evvard is inclined to give oats a value of 651 Th 


75 per cent as much per pound as corn, fed # 
they were in these tests. For breeding a gm 
mals, of course, the oats are worth more becaus# 
of their development of bone and frame. 
The experiment did not include any lots # 

~ which a mixture consist 





Were secured as a result, 
altho these gains proved to 
be somewhat more expen- 
sive than when tankage was 
used or when corn and soy- 
beans in the hills were 
hogged down. On a ration 
of corn alone with nothing 
‘but minerals fed in addi- 
tion, the pigs made a gain 
of only a pound a day and 
their corn requirements for 
gains were from 60 to 75 
per cent higher than in 
the lots where corn supple- 
ments were available. 

The results of three 
years of testing are now 
‘available in the Ames hog- 
ging down comparisons. As 

“an average of these three 








of corn and oats was 
from the start. Many hig 
raisers would no dou 
have been interested in the 
result of feeding a ration 
composed of 50, per 
corn and 50 per cent oats 
or one-third oats and te 
thirds corn for the fit 
ninety days and corn, 8 | 
fed, to wind up the feeding 
period. i 
Last year the expe 
mentalists at Iowa 
College showed that. 
kas a value in the mim 
end of the hog ration. * © 
ther, work was done 
past summer with # 
and other minerals for pi 
that were getting com * 3 


as see 
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‘years the pigs which have 
hogged down corn and 


These pigs had to root for their corn after the October snow storm. 
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fight that Isaac Sharrow and his family 
erossed the Missouri at Scalp creek and 
| guatted on a piece of land in what was then 
‘the Rosebud Indian reservation. With Isaac 
gnd his wife came Clifford, eighteen-year-old 
gn, and Annie, a niece. They were joined soon 
“gfter by three more families from the east. Of 
| these, the most important members, to Cliff 
and Annie at least, were Tot Goodwin and 
' fabe -Rayhill, boys of about Cliff’s age, and 
Swanagan, a girl a little younger. 
afirst warning of trouble came to the new 
| gttlers when Eats Them Raw, a Sioux, poured 
“out in his own language a volume of protest at 
- their presence. 
“What’s he jawin’ about, Cliff?’’ asked Mr. 
Sharrow. Cliff was the interpreter. 
“He says the whites have no business on this 
side of the river. First one comes, then many. 
This land belongs to the Indians, 


] WAS only four years after the Custer 


he says, and we must go back.”’ 
They stayed. Life went on peace- 
fully enough until early fall when 
the young people started out to 
look for berries. Down by the riv- 


er, Tot and Cliff found a fine mea- 


dow belonging to Joe Braushear, a 
half-breed. The boys bargained 
with him for the hay and finally 
agreed that they would eut and 
stack it for half’ But Braushear’s 
half was to be put up first. 

“I’ve got a hundred head of. 
horses out west at my brother-in- 
law’s,’’ suggested Braushear as the 
boys started to leave. ‘‘ All good, 
young horses, partly broke. Sell 
’em for five dollars apiece.’’ 


Tot declared he and Cliff would ~ 


goout and bring them back. ‘‘Man 
live,’ he cried, ‘‘them horses will 
bring forty or fifty dollars next 


spring. 

Cliff grinned. ‘‘ You didn’t catch 
m~ he said. ‘‘They’re down in 
the heart of the Indian country.’’ 

“We'll bring ’em out, exclaimed 
Tot. ‘‘We’ll bring ’em out or get 
sealped tryin’.’’ 





LIFF broached the haying pro- 
ject to his father that evening. 
“What do you figure on doing 
With it?’’ asked his father. 
Tot and I were figuring on get- 
ting-some horses,’’ returned Cliff. 
“Braushear has some to sell cheap. 
ay be worth good money next 
ear,’’ 
“Not a bad idea,’’ said Mr. Shar- 
tow. ‘Time you was getting a 


| Start. But you can’t look for much 


Pp from me. I’ve got all that 
Tecan handle here getting things 
Teady for the winter. If I read 
signs right, we are going to have 
an early winter.’’ 


| What signs?’’ asked Cliff, interested. 
Ducks and geese flying south so early ; corn 
lucks are tight, and a number of other 
»’’ replied his father. ‘‘We mustn’t wait 
) long about getting our wood in.’’ 
You'll allow me to use the horses and ma- 


ery, won’t you?’’ 
f course. Go after it.’’ 


Tot can bring a team and mower. 
tut down Braushear’s half and-stack it; then 


Cut ours,’’ 


doe t's a blamed funny arrangement. Why 

t you’ put it up and divide it stack for 

. stack 1”” 

_ _ Braushear wants his half put up first.’’ 
does he?’’ said Mr. Sharrow. ‘‘ Look 

out for that half-breed, Cliff; he’s as reliable 


#8 4 rattlesnake,’? 


_ “ay in the morning.”’ 


TRAILMAKERS OF THE ROSEBUD 


By Norell Gregory, the Author of “Homestead Country” 


Part Two 
Haying and a Half Breea 


Tot drove over early next, morning with a 
stocky team of grays hitched to a mower. Cliff 
was waiting with his mower hitched behind the 
wagon, into which were loaded extra bars, some 
lunch, horse feed and tools. , 

Arriving at the hay field, they lost no tim 
in starting the mowers. The day was cool and 
the ground smooth. - Thé teams drew the ma- 
chines at a rapid walk, and when the sun had 
dropped behind the hills fringing the Missouri, 
twenty-five acres of fine hay lay in smooth, 
straight swaths. 

‘*Not so bad a day’s work,’’ remarked Cliff, 
as he hitched his team to the wagon. 

‘‘Not half,’’ agreed Tot, tying his team be- 
hind and climbing up in the seat beside him. 
‘‘Tf we can do as well tomorrow, we can rake 










clothes for ten dollars—prices such as these : 


rendered the American dollar a respectable — 4 


piece of money in those days. 


"HE haying proceeded smoothly. Thursday — 


they took down a bull-rake and a stacker 


of Mr. Sharrow’s own manufacture, roughly — 


built, but which handled the hay. Annie and 


May were delighted when offered the jobs of ~~ 


stacker tender and team driver. They brought 
to the hard, monotonous labor of stacking, @ 
lightness and gaiety that shortened the day, 
wonderfully. ~% 
Cliff stacked; Tot handled the bull-rake; - 
May tended the stacker, and Annie led the 
stacker horse. Cliff, as mentioned before, was 
a big, husky fellow and could scatter a pile of 
hay like chaff. 
was close to the stack, as most of this was, Tot 
delighted in shooting in the closest hay as 


quickly as possible, in an effort ta 





cover him up. Once he became pro- 
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ficient in handling the sweep he 
G4 could do it, too. 
4 Up on the stack Cliff sweated 
y and panted and said dark things 
under his breath. But he wouldn’t 
quit. He would scatter the young 
mountain of hay the stacker depos- 
ited on each trip, give his face @ 
vicious swipe with his crooked arm 
and yell: 


hay needles boring into his flesh, 
Tot, humped over the rake seat, 
would silently laugh himself weak. 


of his paroxysms. 

‘‘Hey, you wart!’’ yelled Cliff, 
‘More hay! More hay! I’m get- 
ting cold!’’ The sun was blazing 
down fiercely. 

‘‘Oh,’’ said May, slyly. ‘‘It’s 
cold that makes your face so red, 
om, I guess; thought you. was 

a." 

‘*Hot!’? growled Cliff. ‘Iti. 
take more than a half-baked sweep 
hand and a couple of silly girls to 
cover me up.’’ 

That was a challenge. Hitherto 
the girls had not taken any part in 
the fun. Now they speeded up op- 
erations by leading and ge 
the stacker more rapidly. , 
could not keep the hay back. 


en’s sake put a rock under the 


Tot will break a rake tooth and 
have to stop and fix it. And geta 





taste any of your jelly.’’ 














A flippant retort rose to May’s 





ess we can handle him. We'll start on 





Braushear started for Cliff, axe in hand, a nasty glitter in his snaky eyes. 


it up next day and start stacking Thursday. 
How long will it take us to stack his part?’’ 

‘‘Bigure there'll be about a hundred and 
fifty tons of his part,’’ calculated Cliff. ‘‘We 
can stack twenty tons a day or better. Take 
us about seven days. Who’s going to run the 
stacker horse?’’ 

‘‘We might get May and Annie to help and 
save paying out any wages,’’ said Tot shrewdly. 
‘<It’s easy to work, and we’d have to pay Sabe 
Rayhill if we got him.”’ 

“Good idea,’’ agreed Cliff. ‘‘If we got Sabe 
or someone else to help us, we’d have to pay 
out seventy-five cents or a dollar a day. Just 
as well save that much.’’ : 

You will doubtless smile at the mention of 
seventy-five cents for a day’s work, It was 
a good wage in those days. Good hay sold for 
four and five dollars a ton, shoes for a dollar 
a pair, good ones, and a good all-wool suit of 


We'll 


lips. A glance at Cliff’s face, fiery 
mi and a white circle aroun 
mouth, checked it. 
‘‘Why not tell Tot to slow up?’’ she asked. 
‘“‘T'll die first!’’ panted Cliff, attacking an- 
other huge pile of hay. 


CUFF never knew how she worked it, but 
the next time Tot came in dwarfed by the 


young mountain of hay that made the team =~ 


grunt to push it, and grinning like an imp from 


a 


All the same, when the hay 


‘‘More hay! More hay!!’’ with 
sweat pouring down in his eyes and — 


He actually fell off the seat in one 


‘*May,’’ he panted, ‘‘for heave. a 
stacker head so that bull-headed 


move on if you ever expect me to_ 
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the lower regions, a sharp crack, followed by 


the sound of rending wood. 
‘‘Whoa! Blast it!’’ yelled Tot, ‘*What the 
dickens, May? You’ve left some hay under that 


head, and I’ve smashed the rake all to thums 


der. Just like a silly girl——’”’ 


‘‘Hush up!’ retorted May. ‘‘I didn’t leave 


any hay under it. You drove on crooked. If 


you’d been watching your business instead of — 
gawking around you wouldn’t have broken it,”” 













et 





‘*Back up here!’’ yelled Tot. Then to “3 





‘*Just like you——’’ (Continued on page 29) 
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Can They Afford Home Comfort? 


A Montana correspondent writes: 


*“T am a farm woman to whom the 
@arrying of water uphill and the cold, 
unheated rooms in prospect make an- 
other cold winter dreadful to think of. 
But my husband says a water system 
of any kind would mean the necessity 
of keeping our five room house warm 
night and day, and would require at the 
very least ten tons of coal to burn in 
a furnace. Coal is $9 per ton here, 
and the hauling of such a large amount 
would make it prohibitive if the price 
did not. But is he right? If so, is there 
not some way these advantages may be 
within our reach? We can well afford 
the initial expense of a small furnace 
and simple water system, but the up- 
keep of these might be beyond our 
reach—or they might’not. Any sugges- 
tions will be appreciated.” 

It is hard to say without a chance 
to look over your home and see how 
it is built, whether the estimate of ten 
tons of coal to keep it reasonably com- 
fortable with a good furnace, is ex- 
cessive or not. It seems rather high 
for a five-room house, but it depends 
a great deal on whether it has good, 
tight walls, well-fitting windows and 
doors, storm sash, and so on. A fur- 
nace will utilize the coal or other fuel 
to better advantage and furnish more 
* heat than stoves will, but of course it 
is possible to use a stove and heat the 
room just around it, letting the other 
rooms go without heating. To a cer- 
tain éxtent, the same thing could be 
done with a furnace, cutting some of 
the sleeping rooms off at least part of 
the time, if it is necessary to cut the 
fuel down to the barest possible 
amount. Also, it is possible that if a 
“ good windbreak were started that in a 
* few years almost enough wood could 
be cut off it to furnish the fuel. 

However, having a simple water sys- 
tem does not necessarily call for a fur- 
nace heating plant, altho it does make 
one very desirable. We had no heat- 
ing plant nor water system in my boy- 
hood home, and my mother also had to 
carry the water a short distance. Fin- 
fally, about the time I was grown, we 
built a cistern, at a cost of only a very 
ffew dollars for bricks and cement, and 
then I went to work and put in a 
kitchen sink and sink pump connected 
wp with the cistern, with the drainage 
Carried out into a large bucket, which 
fwas emptied each day, altho we 
planned on putting down a tile and 
running it into a cesspool later. 

The total cost of the sink and brack- 
ets, pitcher pump, pipe to reach the 
cistern and large elbow and pipe to 
carry the sink drainage outside into 
the bucket, was less than $20, all pur- 
chased from our local hardware store, 
% which also cut the pipe to length and 
threaded it and lent me the tools to put 
it together. This was put into the 
kitchen, which had no heat but the 
wood range. In very cold weather, it 
‘Was necessary to tip up the pump han- 
dle high enough to trip the valves and 
let the water back into the cistern. 
This never froze up so long as I was 
around home. 

If you already have a cistern, you 
could put in the same sort of arrange- 
ment. If not, a good cistern will cost 
only a very few dollars for cement and 
brick, if the work can be done at home. 
If this can not be done, it is possible 
that the pipe from the sink pump can 
be carried to the well by putting the 
pump cylinder down six or seven feet 
below the surface and running the 
pipe underground from there to the 
‘Wiwell. The vertical height from pump 
i feylindeér to water in the well must not 
+ | be over 22 to 23 feet, if there is very 
: uch horizontal pipe. By putting the 


: 





supply pjpe six feet underground and 
then spreading hay or straw a foot 
deep along where the pipe runs for a 
width of say 10 feet, and fastening so 
it will not blow away, there is not 
likely to be any danger from the pipe 
freezing. Or a metal or concrete tank 
in your cellar could,be pumped up say 
once a week when the water is being 
pumped for the livestock, and then 
pumped from the tank as you need it 
with an ordinary sink pump. You 
ought if possible to have some experi- 
enced person look ‘over your place as 
to the possibilities of a furnace and a 
simple water system.—I. W. Dickerson. 





Advice on House Siding 


In fixing up an old house, possibly 
as pleasing a finish as anything is to 
cover the old siding with heavy tar 
paper and then put on a shingle sid- 
ing. If a good grade of shingles is 
used, such a siding will last for a long 
time, especially if given a coat of lin- 
seed oil or creosote stain every few 
years, A variation of this method is to 
use, instead of ordinary roof shingles, 
a 24-inch wider and heavier shingle 
made especially for siding purposes. 
These cost more per thousand, but the 
size of the individual shingles being 


and cold in winter, but in reality little 
difference is noticed in the interior 
temperature. A more serious objection 
is that regular painting will be neg- 
lected and rust from broken edges or 
nail holes will leave a long, rusty 
streak on the wall. 

If one wants to put more money into 
his siding, he might consider using 
brick veneer. This uses a heavy water- 
proof paper next to the sheathing, a 
single thickness brick wall being built 
outside this and tied to the sheathing 
with galvanized metal strips nailed to 
the sheathing and then built into the 
mortar joints of the brick. 





Reinforced Concrete Chimney 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“T have a chimney that leaks so bad 
I have to rebuild it. My plan is to use 
a commercial lining, start from the 
ground in the basement and cast an 
eight-inch reinforced concrete wall 
around the lining, using one part of 
cement to four parts of clean sand and 
gravel. Would you recommend build- 
ing such a chimney?” 

Your plan should make an excellent 
chimney, providing you make a solid 
foundation, as you would for a brick 
chimney, use good material and mix it 











An Gitar 
W oodbox 


The outdoor woodbox illus- 
trated here fits under the win- 
dow and opens directly into 
the kitchen. This woodbox is 
sufficiently large to hold a 
generous supply of stove wood 
and does away with the con- 
stant tracking into the kitchen 
with armfuls or baskets of 
wood. Besides the dirt caused 
by tracking, baskets always 
leak a considerable amount of 
debris over -tthe floor, and 
father and the boys are sel- 
dom if ever known to remove 
their overshoes or to clean 
their muddy boots before 
bringing in an armful. 

This box will be appreciated 
by the housewife, and we sug- 
gest that she sees to it that 
the men folks provide her 
with one. 





. 








so much larger, the cost per square is 
about the same. 

If the sheathing is covered with 
heavy waterproof paper and then heavy 
galvanized mesh or expanded metal 
lath put on and covered’ with good ce- 
ment stucco, it makes a very pleasing 
and lasting siding. Some of the mag- 
nesite stuccos are also good, when ap- 
plied by those who understand work- 
ing with them. In fact, all kinds of 
stucco requires an experienced work- 
man and special care must be taken 
to prevent water getting behind them, 
Many builders believe that a smoother 
finish should be used and then paint- 
ing, after a few months, with a good 
water resistant paint, especially where 
water might work in. More than one 
coat of paint should be used behind 
gutters and dowh spouts and also. at 
the base, where moisture has a tend- 
ency to creep up from below. 

Galvanized pressed brick siding is 
much used for store fronts, but is ob- 
jected to sometimes for home use in 
that it pretends to be brick when it is 
not. Others claim it ts hot in summer 


well, and put in reinforcing both 
around and around and up and down, 
keep the forms plumb and take care 
that the concrete sets at least forty- 
eight hours before 1t is allowed to 
freeze in the slightest. We are also 
assuming that the lining you have in 
mind is the tile lining recommended 
by building authorities for chimney 
linings. Take care to keep smooth 
joints between the lining sections and 
see that in rodding the concrete you dé 
not push a section to one side or the 
other. This can be guarded against 
by using a square form which you can 
set in one section and drop the next 
one over it to hold it until the concrete 
has had time to set, or a guide could 
be made of four 2x2 strips to hold sev- 
eral joints in place, and be pulled up 
as you build up. 

If all of our home owners would 
build chimneys of this kind, and then 
put on fireproof roofs and see that 
all of their buildings are fully equipped 
with good lightning rods, about 90 
per cent of the farm fires would be 
done away with. 


Concrete On the Farm 


According to R. C. Kelleher of the 
department of farm mechanics, Univep. 
sity of Illinois, concrete which can hg 
used economically in at least part of 
almost all structures, 1s being ugeg 
more extensively.each year on the 
farm. This is the natural result of 
recent developments In concrete ¢op 
struction, the limited supply of lumber 
and the realization of certain advap ~ 
tages of concrete in construction work, 

Whether or not concrete can be uged 
economically depends upon the type of. 
structure that is being built. Some 
structures can be built entirely of con 
crete, while others are built of cop 
crete in combination with such mate 
rials as lumber, hollow tile and brick, 
Foundations, basement walls and 
ground floors are now built almost ey — 
clusively of concrete. Timber will not 
last long in such places, because decay 
is rapid in wood which is alternately 
wet and dry. 

Concrete is perhaps used more ey 
tensively in dairying than in any other — 
type of farming. Sanitation is one of 
the essentials in this type of farming, 
and the dairy barn is easily kept clean 
and sanitary if the floors, gutters and 
mangers are built of concrete. On the 
hog farm, the concrete feeding floor 
and hog house floor provide clean liv 
ing conditions for farm animals. 

« Another advantage of concrete on 
the farm is its effectiveness for builé 
ing out rats when it is used in the com 
struction of feed roams, corn cribs and ° 
granaries. In home sanitation, com 
crete finds many uses in the construe 
etion of cisterns, well covers and septi¢ 
tanks. It also can be used to advan- 
tage in such. miscellaneous structures 
as the milk house, root cellar, sidewalk 
and water trough. 

Other materials than concrete often 
are more economical for the side walls 
and superstructures of buildings, How 
ever, concrete frequently is used to ad- 
vantage for such purposes in the form 
of blocks or stucco. For high side 
walls, beams and overhead floors, con 
crete is seldom the proper material fo 
farm construction, as this would re 
quire steel reinforcement and expen 
sive form work. If concrete is used im 
complicated reinforced construction, 
the work should be done from detailed | 
plans by an experienced builder. 





Life of Sheet Steel Roofs 


The question is asked us so ft 
quently as to the probable life of @ 
galvanized sheet steel roof, that the 
following results from a questionnaire 
that was put out by a commercial oF 
ganization to some 1,230 farm owners, 
may prove tobe of considerable inter 
est. Of these owners, 301 had beet 
using the roofs from one to five year’ 
278 from five to ten years, 536 from 
ten to twenty years, 99 from twenty 
to thirty years, five over thirty years 
five over thirty-five years, two Ove | 
thirty-six years, three over thirty-eight 
years, and one over forty-three years 
All but fifteen of these owners pre 
nounced their roofs as satisfactory. 

The things that serve to shorten thé 
life of the galvanized steel roof a@ 
allowing the leaves and chaff cok 
lect and lie on the roof, especl 
where hay or stover has been biowl | 
into the building; overhanging limbs | 
of trees, especially if they are walt 
or oaks; rusting thru from 
where excessive moisture collects 
account of improper stable vé 
tion being provided; whipping "4 
strong winds where the roof we 
been laid over tight sheathing. is 
salt water or acid fumes coming ® 
contact with the roof. 
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The Cost of National Defense 
fo Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As a tenant farmer who has been 
helping to pay, directly and indirectly, 


for the late war, I wish to voice my . 


disapproval of your editorial, “The 
Plea to Save,” in the issue of Septem- 


per 18. There are several contradic- 
tions and unprovable generalities in 
that editorial that betray considerable 
jgnorance as to the value of our pres- 
ent national defense policy, probably 
due to misinformation or misinter- 
pretation of statistics. 

You state that the big place to save 
in federal expenditures is on the army 
and navy appropriations. It is not. 
fhe big place to save is to provide an 
adequate, balanced national defense, 
and thereby avoid, or cheapen other- 
wise costly wars. A recent survey in 
twelve large cities showed that only 
2%. per cent of the taxpayer’s dollar 
went to the support-of the army of the 
United States. Pensions and interest 
on the costs of past wars account for 
more than 50 per cent of the taxes, and 
a large part of those war debts is di- 
rectly attributable to a lack of pre- 
paredness. 

Until the passage of the national de- 
fense act, with its amendments, this 
nation had no definite military policy. 
As a result the war of 1812 is a blot 
on the pages of our history, and: the 
Mexican war was worse than farcical. 
The Civil war was a_ succession of 
costly experiments with untrained 
troops and leaders that finally had to 
be ended by the expensive process of 
attrition. The Spanish-American was 
quite a nice little war, but did you 
ever think of the men who unneces- 
sarily died of disease because there 
was no adequate system providing for 
their care? And finally, a short seven 
years is apparently enough time to 
forget that unpreparedness caused the 
United States to enter the World war 
more than a year after her declaration 
and then with partially trained troops 
equipped with British and French ri- 
fles, machine guns, artillery, ammuni- 
tion and airplanes. Many men were 
lost because they knew not how to 
defend themselves; many dollars were 
Wasted because there was no worka- 


. ble plan of procurement and supply. 


Many even say-that this nation would 

not have been drawn into the World 

war at all, had she been prepared. 
The national defense act, provides 


‘ that the army of the United States 


shall consist of a small regular army, 
the National Guard, and the organized 
Teserves, with the reserve officers’ 
training corps and the citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps to train young 
Men to fill vacancies in these three 
components. Service in any of these 
is entirely voluntary and with the ex- 
ception of the regular army with little 
or no pay, but with a lot of sacrifice. 
Any serious reduction must necessa- 
rily result in the repeal of the national 
defease act. Such a repeal would 
Wipe out the officers’ reserve corps, 
one of the most important stones in 
the foundation of our national defense. 
t would also automatically remove 
aviation, chemical warfare and the 
‘tanks from our scheme of defense. 
In comparing the standing army of 
ad with that of 1914, you forget that 
@ latter was largely an army of un- 
Preparedness, thru no fault of its own, 
t required more than a year to ex- 
oo and partially train before it 
allies paged to fight, while our 
could d our fighting for us. You 
to Rot expect that kind of an army 
agg much—except in the final 
Clo the ou also forget that wages, 
8 and food cost 50 to 100 per 
More now than then, whether 


they be for farm hand or soldier. You 
evidently do not know that the present 
regular army is so small that there 
is insufficient personnel to train the 
civilian components of the army and 
care for the equipment necessary for 
national defense; yet you cry for more 
airplanes and less expense with the 
same breath. Of what value is a dis- 
integrating airplane, probably without 
shelter, and with no one to lead it 
around looking for a place to protect 
it from the elements? Of what value 
is any military equipment without men 
to care for it? Of what value is an 
army without officers enough to equip 
and train more men in case of an 
emergency, and there are less than 
12,000 regular officers. Of what value 
are reserve officers, no matter how 
sincere they may be, if-they do not re- 
ceive training themselves? Present 
appropriations only provide for two 
weeks’ training about once in five 
years. 

Of course, our national defense pol- 
icy costs money—any good insurance 


cause it was fought at all? Abraham 
Lincoln protested against it as an un- 
just war on the floor of the house of 
representatives. But Mr. Nettleton, in 
his eagerness to justify the present 
military policy of the United States, 
has missed our point entirely. We 
were pointing out the fact that na- 
tional defense in the future will de- 
pend more on the aviation service than 
on the navy; we suggested that if we 
were willing to adopt a purely de- 
fensive policy, it would be possible to 
get rid of a good many battleships and 
replace them by the vastly more eco- 


nomical and more effective airplanes. | 


France and England are tending in 
this direction. President Coolidge, in 
his budget message, after noting a re- 
duction in appropriations for the army 
and navy, satd: “This reduction is 
made in accordance with my belief 
that we can have adequate national 
defense with a more modest outlay of 
the taxpayers’ money. - Further study 
may point the way to additional reduc- 
tion without weakening our national 
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Wagons returning from the field of the contest. 











policy does—yet it only costs a very 


small fraction of the amount we pay 
out annually because of our wasteful 
wars of unpreparedness that have 
passed, leaving their debts behind. 
What has been, and is being paid in 
anguish by mothers, wives and little 
children because of lives sacrificed on 
the altar of unpreparedness, can not 
be measured. 

Why speak in terms of dollars when 
the unity of the home and the honor of 
the nation may be the stakes some 
day? 

W. Dz. NETTLETON. 

Monona County, Iowa. 

Remarks: Mr. Nettleton has evi- 
dently, been raised on Upton’s “Mili- 
tary Policy of the United States” He 
has the stock arguments down pat. 
There are a good many holes in them, 
For example, the Mexican war was 
“farcical” because it was fought by an 
unprepared army. This is the military 
view. Why not say it was tragic be 


defense, but rather perfecting it.” We 
would like to hear from other farmers 
on this subject.—Editor. 





Crank Case Oil Used for 
Paint 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an article in Wallaces’ 
Farmer recently about making paint 
out of oil drained out of the crank 
case of an automobile, tractor or 
truck. The correspondent suggested 
that this thickened with Venetian red 
or yellow ochre made a very fair 
paint. 

1 want to say that this has been my 
experience, too. I used the paint on a 
rough building last spring and it 
stood all kinds of weather fine. I 
used from three to three and a half 
pounds of Venetian red to one gallon 
of oil. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Mercer County, Illinois. 


Illinois Pheasants 
To Wallaces’ Parmer: 4 
I have been very much interested 


and amused by the letters written by 


your readers in regard to the good and 
bad points of the pheasants, aad wish 
to say if the pheasants in your state 


do one-half of the damage that some 
of your writers say, they are very dif- 
ferent from the pheasants here. = 

I own and operate a 180-acre farm, 
adjoining the largest wild game farm 
in the United States, if not in the 
world, on a tract of more than 700 
acres. These people have been in busi- 
ness here for about twelve years, and 
raise all kinds of game—several varie 
ties of ducks, geese, swans, deer, and 
several kinds of pheasants, but make 
a specialty of the English or ringneck 
pheasant, of which they raise several 
thousand every year. Altho the farm 
is all fenced with woven wire eight or 
ten feet high, many of the pheasants 
get out and are over my farm and 
other farms in the growing season, 
We find they do very little damage. 

Last spring the corn came up very 
slowly, owing to the late frost and. cold 
weather, and the pheasants were al} 
over the fields, but I do not think 
there was any corn pulled up by pheags 
ants. Much damageé was done by crows 
and other birds and by gophers. 

D. H. MURPHY, 


Kane County, Illinois. ‘ q 





Hog Price Opinion 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I look for hogs to be around $10 oF 
$10.50 on the Chicago market during~ 
the latter part of November and De 
cember, with a possible 50 cent rally 


the first half of January on account of 
so many farmers selling before the 
first of the year to avoid taxation. FE 
also look for hogs to make a decided 
advance after the first of March to 
possibly $12, because most ef the farm- 
ers have to sell everything that is 
ready to meet their March 1 obliga 
tions. 

I then look for quite a break in the 
latter part of April, May and June, but 
with a strong advance in August and 
September to possibly $13, as there 
being a large corn crop I do not be 
lieve there will be nearly so many fall 
pigs held over to August and Septem 
ber as there were this year. 

I have tried to take into considera ~ 
tion the fact that corn being cheap 
and hogs relatively higher than usual 


that hogs will be fed to a considerably — 


greater weight than usual, which will 
partly overcome the shortage that we 
have this fall. 
E. H. STANBUR. 
Van Buren County, Iowa. 





Wants Narrower Roads 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Have just been reading the second 
article about the weed question along 
our roads and highways. A while ago 
I heard about a remedy for that. We 


should get behind our senators and = 


representatives to get a law to have 


the width of our roads changed from 


sixty-six to fifty feet, except at the 
corners where we still want sixty-six 
feet in order to make round corners 
to prevent auto accidents. Stop and 
figure how many thousands of acres 
of feed go to waste every year, and 
also the amount of taxes we are pay- 
ing on that land and not getting any- 
thing out of it but aggravation. > 


N. P. PETERSON. | 


Hamilton County, Iowa. 
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ROYAL show, a royal palace and 
the royalty of the livestock world, 
‘combined with weather of a kingly 
kind, all together made the twenty- 
seventh American Royal Livestock 
Show, held last week in Kansas City, 
the best ever. Not only was it the 
' best Royal show but, in the opinion of 
| the followers of shows, it was as good 
a fat stock show as is held in America. 

Housed in a new building that has 
a seating capacity for 14,000 folks, 
has ample quarters for the nine thou- 
gand head of livestock that came to 
make the show a success, and has 
room for a manufacturers’ exhibit of 
products as well, the new show place 
is a credit to Kansas City and the 





Royal management. And the good 
weather helped convince folks they 
should come out and see the show, 


which they did. 

While the main attraction from the 
livestock point of view at the Kansas 
City show is the Hereford exhibit, the 
‘appearance of an unusually large num- 
ber of Shorthorns, together with the 
added dairy show, gave the spectators 
something of a thrill not experienced 
at previous Royal shows. There were 
also plenty of exhibits in the horse 
classes to furnish competition and the 
Percheron show of 1925 was consid- 
ered a dandy. Besides these, sheep, 
swine, dogs, cats and chickens all had 
@ part and last, but not least, that 
Missouri institution, the mule, came 
in for a large round of applause for 
they had the cream of the animals on 
parade, and kept the championship 
gafe in Missouri. 

There was plenty of entertainment. 
An afternoon matinee horse show with 
cowboy exhibitions and music gave 
the crowds that filled the amphithea- 
ter something to view as they rested 
‘from walking thru the pens. In the 
evening another show that drew folks 
to fill the large hall to capacity was 
presented and it was as royal an en- 
tertainment as could be desired. 


Texas Judging Team Wins 


The opening feature of the show 
was the students’ judging contest held 
on Saturday. A team from Texas cap- 
tured the silver cup, emblematic of the 
winners, with a score of 4,386 points, 
while Iowa State College placed sec- 
ond with 4,355 points, and Colorado 
took third with 4,295 points. An un- 
usual feature of the contest was the 
winner of individual honors, Miss 
Ethel Bunnell, Augusta, IIl., a student 
of the University of Illinois, who led 
the field by scoring 918 points out of 
a possible 1,000. The winning team 
' Was made up of Jack Turner, Hills- 
». boro, Texas; J. C. Gillespie, Coleman, 
Texas; W. M. Pinson, Farney, Texas, 
and J. C. Idol, Coleman, Texas. D. 
W. Williams coached the team. 

In the boys’ and girls’ judging con- 
test a.team of three brothers from 
Paton, Iowa, placed first. The team, 
coached by G. H. Hilton, and com- 
peséd of Harold, Teodore and Leonard 
Lindgren, scored 1,953 points and de- 
Teated the Illinois team which came 
‘second. Kansas and Colorado took 
third and fourth. 
Oklahoma took the honors in the 
oe club team work, with Kansas 
‘second. 

_ At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Asso- 
ition held in connection with the 
bw, E. M. Cassady, Whiting, Iowa, 
| chosen president. He succeeds 
' Rogers, of San Antonio, Texas. 
Cassady has been a member of the 
on for thirty-five years and a 
of Herefords in Iowa for a 




















© period. 
he report of the secretary showed 
¢ fifteen more stockholders were 
tem in in 1925 than in the previous 
ir. A total of 387 new members 









were added and the association showed 
progress. The association paid out 
$56,402 in prizes during the year. 


Fat Cattle 


For the second straight year, C. M. 
Largent, of Merkel, Texas, took first 
place in the Hereford fat cattle class. 
A yearling, Steve Lee, won first in 
the calf class, and then was made the 
champion steer of the breed. In the 
junior calf class Shallenberger Farms, 


of Argyle, Ill., took first honors on 
Woodfard’s Lad 5th, with the Ken 
Caryl Ranch second. There were 


twenty-one entries in the class Lar- 
gent’s calf defeated. 


Kansas City Exhibition, With New Features, Upholds Rank as a Leading Show 


Kan., showed the champion five steers 
with S. C. Fullerton second. 

In the carlot exhibition, which was 
greater than ever before, fifty-five 
cars of fat cattle being entered, pre- 
mier honors went to Dan Casement, of 
Manhattan, Kan., who showed baby 
beef yearlings. The animals, Here- 
fords, took the honors as champions of 
the fed cattle division after they had 
defeated fourteen carlots in their 
class. They were sold for $19 per 
hundredweight at the sale which fol- 
lowed. 

In the section for cattle calved be- 
fore Jan, 1, 1924, W. R. Scudder, of 
Kearney, Mo., stood ahead with a load 

















Blackhawk Ranch's Junior and Grand Champion Shorthorn Bull 


In the group of three steers of any 
age Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanics College placed first and the 
Shallenberger Farms second, with the 
Sears, Roebuck Foundation third. 


A Missouri entry took honors in 
the Shorthorn fat cattle class when 
the Columbian Stock Farms, Kan- 
sas City, took championship hon- 
ors on View Marshall 6th, who. 4d 
previously won the honors in the class 
for animals calved between Sept. 1, 
1923, and Dec. 31, 1923. In the group 
of three steers, any age, Sni-A-Bar 
Farms, Kansas City, was first and Co- 
lumbian Stock Farms second. The 
Shorthorn fat class easily had the sur- 
prise number of entries, altho they 
placed second to the Herefords in to- 
tal numbers. 

Cc. C. Fullerton, of Miami, OKla., 
showed the champion steer in the An- 
gus class, winning the championship 
on Chapin’s Sunbeam, a steer calved 
between Sept. 1, 1923, and Dec. 31, 
1923. Phillip ~—Ljungdahl, Manhattan, 
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of Herefords. In the division for fed 
cattle calved after Sept. 1, 1924, the 
Pickering Farms, of Belton, Mo., was 
the first with Herefords. 

In the carlot division for short-fed 
cattle, the first prize on two-year-olds 
went to J. D. Robb, of Liberty, Mo., 
on Herefords. In the class for short- 
fed yearlings, the first prize fell to 
Roy Kauffman, of Princeton, Mo., on a 
load of Angus. The Kauffman An- 
gus were the champion short-feds. 

In the section for boys’ and girls’ 
carlots, the Lincoln County Calf Club 
stood first, in a class of four entries. 

Shorthorns 

Collynie King Lancaster was made 
the Réyal Shorthorn grand champion 
bull after he had defeated a field of 
sixty-eight contendeds. This bull, 
owned by Easton & Ward, of Black 
Hawk Farms Diablo, Calif., is only a 
summer yearling bull, having been 
calved July 2, 1924. He won the hon- 
ors the previous week in the classes 
for junior bull at the Portland, Ore., 








Marshall Farm’s Grand Champion Hereford Bull. 
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show. In winning the championshfp 
at the Royal he defeated Dreadnaught 
Clansman, an Illinois bull; Sni-A-Bap 
Sailor, of the Nelson estate of Kangag 
City, and Ballyn Rodney, shown by 
John Alexander & Son, Aurora, I, 
His winning was a great surprise ang 
a real victory. 

The Shorthorn show was easily the 
surprise showing of the Royal Show, 
Competition was keen in all classes ag 
there were plenty of entries to make 
things interesting. The championship 
honors. were divided by the Sni-A-Bar 
Farms, of Grain Valley, Mo., and Math. 
er Brothers, of Mason City, IIl., senior 
and grand champion going to Sni-A. 
Bar on Dorothy Anoka, an aged cow 
shown with calf at side. The junior 
champion was Mather Brothers’ Belle 
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O’ Leveldale. In the seven classes ‘of > 
females eighty-eight individual cows on 
were shown. Aged herd honors went 4. 
to Sni-A-Bar Farms. J 
Exhibitors—Anoka Farms, Waukesha, he 
Wis.; Baker Shorthorn Farm, Hickmag s 
Mills, Mo.; Bluemont Farms, Manhattan, Sni 
Kan.; C. M. Brown, Auxvasse, Mo.; R, W, J 
Cable, Clearmont, Mo.; Columbian Stock on 
Farm, Kansas City, Mo.; J. H. Deggenger, A 
Albany, Mo.; Easton & Ward, Diablo, Ale 
Calif.; Edellyn Farms, Wilson, IIL; A. Ha 
Gustin, Kansas City, Mo.; W. H. For- Fa 
sythe & Sons, Kansas City, Mo.; R. J, —F 
Hall, Corning, Iowa; W. T. Huls, Hume, Fal 
Mo.; Haylands Farms, Sharpsburg, IL; She 
Johnson & Auld, Guide Rock, Neb.; Jos, cal 
Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo.; Kansas State Ba 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan,; /& 
Bruce Knight, Gallatin, Mo.; J. J. MeNiff, Mil 
Cameron, Mo.; Mather Bros., Mason City, | Jan 
Ill.; BPlizabeth G. Meall, Cawker City, Ma 
Kan.: Glenn Michael, Albion, Neb.; Merry- bul 
vale Farms, Martin City, Mo.; Charles §, & 1 
Nevins, Paloa, Kan.; Oklahoma A. and M, Fai 
College, Stillwater, Okla.; Pacheco Cattle | Ale 
Co., Hollister, Calif.; J. C. Robison, To- ow! 
wanda, Kan.; Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Wa 
Foundation, Chicago, II; Sni-A-Bar Pat 
Farm, Grain Valley, Mo.; University of hor 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; M. A. Wag- v 
ner, Fremont, Ohio; Syaney Williams, hor 
Albion, Neb.; Winmoor Farms, Dundee, Shc 
Ill.; Lawrence Woods, Paloa, Kan.; Ken- 
neth Thompson, New Market,’ Iowa; Da- 
mon Lewis, Freeman, Mo. 
Judge—W. H, Pew, Ravenna, Ohio. ] 
AW'ARDS I oty 
Bulls calved before June 1, 1922 (9 
shown)—First, Alexander & Son, on Bal- ad} 
lyn Rodney; 2, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sni- » the 
A-Bar Royalist; 3, Winmoor Farms, on 
Max Mikado; 4, Haylands Farms, on Les- his 
— Supreme; 5, Columbian Stock the 
"arm, on Columbian Bruce. se! 
Bulls calved June 1, 1922-May 31, 1923 ; 
(4 shown)—First, Miller’s Sons, on Oak- tw 
dale Stanmore; 2, Easton & Ward, on Col- Hi 
lynie Secret Star; 3, Mathers Bros., on 
Silver Bapton; 4, Baker Shorthorn Farm, of 
on Commander’s Best. thr 
Bulls calved June 1-December 31, 192 b! 
(4 shown)—First and 2, Winmoor Farms, u 
on Royal Dreadnaught and Sultan’s Vic- firs 


tor; 3, Cable, on Diamond Seal; 4, Wag- ; tri 
ner, on Silver Hampton. 


Bulls calved between January 1 and wh 


May 31, 1924 (8 shown)—First, Mathers sel 
Bros., on Dreadnaught Clansman; 2 and ) 

5, Baker Shorthorn Farm, on Roan Vil- | @ she 
lager and Commander's Model; 3 and 4, hin 
Easton & Ward, on Collynie Supreme and ler 
Collynie Royal. 

Bulls calved between June 1 and Sep- He 
tember 30, 1924 (18 shown)—First, Easton wit 
& Ward, on Collynie King Lancaster; 2 
Haylands Farms, on Dreadnaught Tolay; cre 
3, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sni-A-Bar Cor- COI 
nerstone; 4, Bluemont Farms, on Village th 
Diamond; 5, Merryvale Farms, on Merry e 
vale Baron. 291 

Bulls calved October 1-December 431, Co 
1924 (12 shown)—First, Sni-A-Bar Farms, 
on Sni-A-Bar Sailor; 2 and 4, Baker in 


Shorthorn Farms, on Commander's King al 


and Proud Commander; 3, Haylands 0 
Farms, on Haylands Dreadnaught; 5 OW, 
Bluemont Farms, on Bluemont Coronet, of 
Bulls calved after January 1, 1925 (16 fa 
shown)—First, Easton & Ward, on Col- 





















lynie Lord Victor; 2, Haylands Farms, 08 pic 
Dreadnaught Yankee; 3, Sni-A-Bar Farms, st 
on Denver Pride; 4, Miller’s Sons, on Cum- a 
berland Radiant; 5, Baker Shorthorm: : 
Farm, on Conqueror. ) 

Bulls calved after June 1, 1922 (9 shown) | rie 

First, Alexander & Son, on Ballyn Rod- 
ney; 2, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sni-A-Bar , © 
Royalist; 3, Winmoor Farms, on Max we 
Mikado; 4, Haylands Farms, on Lespedeza 
Supreme; 5, Columbian Stock Farm, » 
Columbian Bruce, 

Cows calved before June 1, 1922 sd fo 
shown)—First, Columbian Stock Farm, by 
Supremacy; 2, Miller's Sons, on Cumbe i 
land Gem 2d; 3, Alexander & Son, Mo 
Lovely Anoka 3d; 4, Winmoor Farms, & eS 
Rosemary :227th; 5, Haylands Farms, 
Dreadnaught Bride. 

Cows calved before June 1, 1922, wit To 
own calf at side, calved after October Gr 
1924 (7 shown)—First, Sni-A-Bar Farms ee - 
on Dorothy Anoka; 2, Mathers Bros. ida 
Rosebud 5th; 3, Wagner, on Gipsy : Me 
4th; 4, Columbian Stock Farm, on on Ha 
mary 27th; 5, Baker Shorthorn Farm, 3 i 
Cicely 10th. > 

Cows calved between June 1, 1922 ame «Be 
May 31, 1923 (10 shown)—First, Ale a 
& Son, on Model Mill Ury; 2, Smi-As bs, 







3, M 


‘Farms, on Marchioness 31st; 
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on Oakdale Augusta 14th; 4, Win- 
Farms, on Avernes Princess; 5, Co- 
’ Stock Farm, on Robinwood 
ty. 


Beeiters calved between June 1 and 
% per 31, 1923 (11 shown)—First, Co- 
Pesbian Stock Farm, on. Village Ann; 2, 
A-Bar Farms, on Oakdale Jealousy 
; 3, Winmoor Farms, on Jealous 
s; 4, Mathers Bros., on Sweet 
‘tavender; 5, Haylands Farms, on Hay- 
ods Bonnie B. 4th. 
““feifers calved January 1-May 31, 1924 
(16 shown)—First, Degginger, on Key- 
: Violet 6th; 2 and 3, Alexander & 
on Village Fragrance 4th and Mel- 
‘pourne Dimple; 4, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on 
P gi-A-Bar Gloster 4th; 5, Miller’s Sons, 
‘gn Cumberland Rosedale. 
Heifers calved June 1-September 30, 
(146 shown)—First, Mathers Bros., 
on Belle o’ Leveldale; 2, Haylands Farms, 
' mn Haylands Bridal Day 2d; 3, Alexander, 
' gn Melbourne Nonpareil; 4, Sni-A-Bar 
Farms, on Sni-A-Bar Mignonette; 5, Ba- 
yer Shorthorn Farm, on Princess Vic- 




























$d. 
wieifers calved October 1-December 31, 
/ 94 (16 shown)—First, Baker Shorthorn 
farm, on Supreme Rosebud; 2, Haylands 
Farms, on Haylands Rosebud 4th‘ 3, Sni- 
A-Bar Farms, on Sni-A-Bar Sunbeam 
ith; 4, Alexander & Son, on Victoria 
Maid 22d; 5, Easton & Ward, on Collynie 


ina. ‘ 
wreiters calved after January 1,° 1925 
(3 shown)—First, Miller’s Sons, on Rose- 
wood 126th; 2, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sni- 


P a-Bar Blossom 5th; 3, Alexander & Son, 
on Melbourne Sylvan; 4, Haylands Farms, 
on Haylands Augusta; 5, Easton & Ward, 
on Collynie Flora. 


Senior champion bull—Alexander  & 
Sons, on Ballyn Rodney. 
Junior and grand champion bull—Easton 


' & Ward, on Collynie King. 

Senior and grand champion female— 
$ni-A-Bar Farms, on Dorothy Anoka. 

Junior champion female—Mathers Bros., 
on Belle o’ Leveldale. 

Aged herd—First, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 2, 
Alexander & Son; 3, Miller’s Sons; 4, 
Haylands Farms; 5, Columbian Stock 
Farm. Yearling herd, bred by exhibitor 
—first, Easton & Ward; 2, Haylands 


Farms; 3, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 4, Baker 
Shorthorn Farm; 5, Alexander & Son. Pair 
calves, bred by exhibitor—First, Sni-A- 
Bar Farms; 2, Haylands Farms; 3, Easton 
& Ward; 4, Baker Shorthorn Farm; 5, 
Miller’s Sons. Get of sire—First, Hay- 
- lands Farms; 2 and 4, Easton & Ward; 3, 
Mathers Bros.; 5, Miller’s Sons. Three 
bulls, owned by exhibitor—First, Easton 
& Ward; 2, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 3, Haylands 


Farms; 4, Baker Shorthorn Farm; 5, 
Alexander & Son. Two bulls, bred and 
owned by exhibitor—First, Easton & 


Ward; 2, Haylands Farm; 3, Sni-A-Bar 
rms; 4, Miller’s Sons; 5, Baker Short- 
horn Farms. 

W. R. Nelson cup for champion Short- 
horn calf of the show awarded to Baker 
Shorthorn Farm on Supreme Rosebud, 


Herefords 


Mischief Mixer 39th, owned by Hen- 
ty W. Marshall, of Lafayette, Ind., was 


adjudged the grand champion bull of. 


the breed. The grand champion won 
his first honors when he was awarded 
the blue ribbon in a clasg of eleven 
senior bulls in the class calved be- 
tween June 1, 1922, and May 31, 1923. 
His next achievement was the winning 
of the senior championship in the 
three senior bull classes over the aged 
blue ribbon bull Ken Caryl, who placed 
first in a class of twelve, and the Pa- 
trician Woodford, the Kentucky bull 
Which wore the blue in the younger 
senior class where thirteen bulls were 
shown, His senior championship gave 
him the honors over the thirty-six sen- 
lor bulls shown in the three senior 
Hereford classes. Mischief Mixer 39th, 
With the senior championship to his 
Credit, then appeared in the ring to 
fontest the grand championship with 
the junior champion, Panama’s Choice 
%th, the Montana bull owned by A. B. 
Cook, who had won his place of blue 
4 class of fourteen junior bulls 
talved between June 1, 1924, and Sept. 
4, 1924, and his purple over the field 
of ninety-two junior bulls in the four 
junior classes. Thus the grand cham- 
Dion Wears his purple rosette after the 
strongest competition with the 128 in- 
dividuals of the Royal Hereford show. 
‘ B. Cook, Townsend, Mont., car- 
ed away the championship honors by 
eeeesstully exhibiting Joy 4th, who 
reg Senior and grand championships 
sm Competition was exception- 
to een and the win is a real victory 
the Montana cow. 
pbibitors— John L. Anderson, Belton, 
“ik Canes Ealdwin, Pleasanton, Calif.; 
Casement. ee eae Ky.; Dan, D. 
Sady & Son, Whithen’ an. ; E. M.-Cas- 
Townsen Mont ton Iowa; A. By Cook, 
* ee it. . J. Cunningham, 
iden y; ggg & aca fae 
Mo.; Robert J. Engle, Sheridan, 


Harry eg Ensminger, Belton, Mo.; 
eStock’ Evans, Bedford, Iowa; Foster 
Co., Rexford, Kan.; Harvey R. 

: Belton, Mo.;'Wm. B. Fullerton, 


: + LG 8S. J. Gabbert, Dearborn, 
i Gearamiich, Lincoln, Neb.; C. O. 
Sey rgetown, Ky.; A. B. Harris, 


27, 1925 
Greenwood, Mo.; J. D. Harris, 
Mo.; Vollie Harris, Raymore, -Mo.; Robt. 


Hazlett, Eldorado, Kan.; Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan.; 
Ken-Caryl Ranch Co., Littleton, Colo.; 
Klaus Bros., ‘Bendena, Kan.; John le 
Kuhlman, Chester, Neb.; C. M. Largent & 
Sons, Merkle, Texas;-Luke Lea, Jr., Nash- 


_ville, Tenn.; O. G. Lee, Kansas City, Mo.; 


Henry W. Marshal; Lafayette, Ind.; G. L. 
Mathews & Son, Kinsley, Kan.; W. J. 
McClung, Indianola, Neb.; James Mulvi- 
hil & Son, Cumming, Iewa; Orbie J. 
Neely, Bolckow, Mo.; Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Okla.; H. L. Ped- 
icord, Raymore, Mo.; P. Pendleton, 
Princeton, Kan.; P. Putnam & Son, 
Bedford, Iowa; J. C. Robinson & Son, 
Evansville, Wis.; Rott Bros., Wonewoc, 
Wis.; Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foun- 
dation, Chicago, Ill.; G. M. Scott & Son, 
Rea, o.; Shallenberger Farms, Argyle, 
Ill.; C. A. Smith, Chester, W. Va.; E. W. 
Stuewe, Alma, Kan.; P. J. Sullivan, Den- 
ver, Colo.; E. F. Swinney, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Terrace Lake Hereford Park, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; J. V. Truman, Grandview, 
Mo.; Turner Lumber and Investment Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Ark.; Van Natta-Mur- 
dock Co., Lafayette, Ind.; Albert Wilson 
& Son, Sheridan, Mo.; W. L. Yost, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Judge—Cyrus Tow, Greenwood, Neb. 
AWARDS 
1922 


Bulls calved before June 1, (12 


shown)—First, Ken-Caryl! Ranch, on Ken- ° 


Caryl; 2, Shallenberger Farms, on Wood- 
ford 16th; 3, Turner Ls & I. Co., on Don 
Laurel; 4, Van Natta-Murdock Co., on 


Prime Donald; 5, Largent & Son, on Bon- 
nie Brae Jr. 

Bulls calved between June 1, 1922, and 
May 31, 1923 (11 shown)—First and 2, 
Marshal, on Mischief Mixer 39th and 
Early Dawn; 3, Cunningham, on Boones- 
boro; 4, Foster Livestock Co., on Valiant 
Stanway; 5, Ken-Caryl Ranch, on Prince 
Domino 133d. 

Bulls calved June 1-December 31, 1923 
(13 shown)—First, Camden, on Patrician 
Woodford; 2, Marshal, on Beverly~ Mixer; 


3, Smith, on John Milton; 4, Codk, on 
Panama 174th; 5, Van. Natta-Murdock 
Co., on Beau Arbour, 


Bulls calved January 1-May 31, 1924 (17 


1924 (30 shown)—First, Sullivan, on Donna 
Anna 40th; 2 and 5, rshal, on Miss 
Capitola 14th and Mischief Lass 19th; 3, 

ent & Sons, on Miss Callan; 4, Cook, 
on Jov 12th. 

Heifers calved after January 1, 1925 (17 
shown)—First, Camden, on Jena Hart- 
land; 2, Sullivan, on~Ruth Mischief 7th; 
3, Largent & Sons, on Mary Lass; 4, Mar- 
shal, on Crystal Belle; 5, Ken-Caryl 
Ranch, on Miss Colorado 9th. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Mar- 
shal, on Mischief Mixer 39th. 

Junior champion bull—Cook, on Pan- 
ama’s Choice 29th. 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Cook, on Joy 4th. 

Junior champion female—Sullivan, on 
Donna Anna 40th. . 

Aged herd—First, Cook; 2, Marshal; 
3, Camden; 4, Turner L. & I. Co.; 5, Van 
Natta-Murdock Co. Yearling herd-——First, 
Cunnigham; 2, Ken-Caryl Ranch; 3, Haz- 
lett; 4, Cook; 5, Shallenberger Farms. 
Pair of calwes—First, Camden; 2, Cook; 
3, .Ken-Caryl Ranch; 4, Sullivan; 5, Cun- 
ningham. Get of sire—First, Marshal; 2 
and 3, Cook; 4, Ken-Caryl! Ranch; 5, Tur- 
ner L. & I, Co. Threé bulls, any age, 
owned by exhibitor—First, Marshal; 2, 
Camden; 3, Cook; 4, Ken-Caryl Ranch; 5, 
Turner L. & I. Co. Two bulls, bred and 
owned by exhibitor—First, Camden; 2, 
Cook; 3, Cunningham; 4, Turner L. & I, 
Co.; 5, Largent & Sons. Two cows, any 
age, bred and owned by exhibitor—First, 
Cook; 2, Sullivan; 3, Hazlett; 4, Camden; 
5, Cunningham. 


Angus 


Showings in the Angus classes were 
fairly light, altho the competition was 
keen. S. C. Fullerton, of Miami, Okla., 
and the Harrison Stock~ Farm, of 
Woodland, Calif., fought it out for 
honors, the latter taking the senior 
and grand championship bull on Black- 
cap Glen 2d. Fullertons won the grand 
championship for cows with Estelle 
S$ 2d. 
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In the center, the lowa winners of the judging contest for vocational students— 
the three Lindgren brothers, of Paton, Greene county, Iowa. 


shown)—First, Camden, on Merdo Wood- 
ford; 2, Hazlett, on Bocaldo 51st; 3, Lar- 
gent & Sons, on Gay Lad 60th; 4, Turner 
L. & I. Co., on Laurel Domino; 5, Cun- 
ningham, on Woodford 228th. 


Bulls calved June 1-September 30, 1924 
(14 shown)—First, Cook, on Panama’s 
Choice 29th; 2, Largent & Sons, on Prince 
Domino 3d; 3, Sullivan, on Major Domino 
39th; 4, Lee, on Domino’s Stamp; 5, Smith, 
on Simon. 

Bulls calved October 1-December 31, 
1924 (29 shown)—First, Ken-Caryl Ranch, 
on Prince Domino 6th; 2, Cook, on Pan- 
ama’s Choice 32d; 3, Cunningham, on 
Woodford 234th; 4, Van Natta-Murdock 
Co., on Prime Blanchard; 5, Rott Bros., 
on Don Repeater. 

Bulls calved after January 1, 1925 (32 
shown)—First, Camden, on Marvin Hart- 
land; 2, Baldwin, on Ray Blancher; 3, 
Cook, on Panama’s Choice 33d; 4, Cun- 
ningham, on Woodford 237th; 5, Largent 
& Sons, on Superior 51st. 

Cows ecalved before June 1, 1922 (16 
shown)—First, Cook, on Joy 4th; 2, Lar- 
gent & Sons, on Miss Royal Lad; 3, Van 
Natta-Murdock Co., en Bonnie F. 29th; 
4, Camden, on Lady Regulator 9th; 5, 
Marshal, on France Lassie 4th. 

Cows calved between June 1, 1922, and 
May 31, 1923 (16 shown)—First, Sullivan, 
on Beauty Domino; 2, Cook, on Catherine 
Prince; 3, Camden, on Peggy Woodford; 
4, Camden, on Laura Woodford; 5; Haz- 
lett, on Izola 3d 

Heifers calved June 1-December 31, 1923 
(17 shown)—First, Marshal, on W. S. Gay 
Lass 414th; 2, Smith, on Tilby Woodford; 
3, Cassady & Son, on Lassie Stanway; 4, 
Van Natta-Murdock Co., on Lena Avon- 


dale; 5, Turner L. & I. Co., on Laurel 
Belle 11th. 

Heifers calved January 1-May 31, 1924 
(23 shown)—First, Ken-Caryl Ranch, on 
Belle Domino 74th; 2, Smith, on Lady 


Domino 4th; 3, Sullivan, on Ruth Mischief 
5th; 4, Largent & Sons, on Lovie’s Sun- 
shine; 5, Camden, on Linette Woodford. 
Heifers calved June 1-September 30, 
1924 (20 shown)—First and 4, Cunning- 
ham, on Belle Woodford 212th and Emma 
Woodford; 2, Sullivan, on Rose Mischief 
34; 3, Cook, on Zool Panama 14th; 65, 
Shallenberget Farms, on Miss Repeater 24. 
Heifers calved October 1-December 31, 


Dairy Show 


For the first time in the history of 
the Royal a dairy show was added. 
While the showing was not in line 
with some of the dairy shows held 
elsewhere, it was a notable start and 
the number of herds present showed 
the management that considerable in- 
terest in this line of livestock prevails. 

An exceptionally large exhibit of 
cattle from the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College in the Milking Shorthorn 
class was on hand and took the cham- 
pionship in the senior bull class. R. 
R. Clampitt, of New Providence, Iowa, 
however, showed a fine string of ani- 
mals and won the big honors, showing 
the junior and grand champion bull. 
The Woodward herd, of LeRoy, N. Y., 
captured the honors for females. 

In the Jersey classes, five herds 
were shown and the major honors 
went to Meredith Farms, of Des 
Moines, and the Longview Farm, of 
Summit, Mo. 

Hargrove & Arnold, of Norwalk, 
Iowa, showed a good herd of Holsteins 
and made a creditable showing in all 
clagses. 


Swine Section 


A fat swine show better than any 
ever before exhibited at the. Royal 
was shown. Particularly was this true 
in the carlot section where ten car 
loads of hogs competed for the money. 
W. H. Pipkin, Elwood, Mo., carried 
off the championship on his carload of 
Berkshires and these hogs were later 





sold for $13.25 per hundredweigh 
Most of the animals were spring pigi 
weighing about 225 pounds, He also 
showed the champion barrow. : 

The breed section was fairly light 
in exhibits and most of the honors 
went to a well balanced exhibit put on 
by the Kansas State Agricultural Col 
lege. Six. of the leading swine breeds’ 
were shown by the college and they 
captured twenty-five prizes. In the 
Chester White classes they won two” 
championships, two firsts, two seconds 
and a third. ; 



























Mules 


It was a Missouri pair of mules that © 
carried off the championships in this ~ 
section of the show. And there were 
plenty of home folks on hand to cheer 
them. The team owned and shown by — 
W. A. Rinehart, Palmyra, Mo., has a 
gcod record. They won champion- — 
ships as individuals at the Illinois fair 
and were the champion team at the | 
Iowa fair. 


























































































Horse Show 


The Royal horse show, particularly 
in the Percheron division, was excep- 
tionally good. Classes were fullér 
than usual and competition was keen, 
The showing of the E. L. Humbert & 
Sons horses, from Corning, lowa, was 
the feature as horses from this farm 
carried off senior and junior grand 
championships in the stallion classes, 
Another Iowa breeder, Singmaster &~ 
Sons, of Keota, carried off the cham- 
pionship in the mare class with a jun-— 
ior and grand prize winner. W..W. 
Waters, of Iowa City, showed the sen- 
ior champion mare. 

In the Clydesdale classes A. G. Sod- ° 
erburg, of Osco, Ill., captured all the ~ 
important honors. The Clydesdale ~ ~~ 
show was fairly light. i iy 


The Sheep Show 5 


The Shropshire show of the Ameri © 
can Royal this year was the best show 
of the breed in Royal history. It was * ~ 
stronger in numbers and far superior ™ 
in quality. All classes were excep 
tionally well fitted and shown. eS. 
‘The prizes were fairly evenly dis) 
tributed, R. C. Yohe, of Allerton, lowa, ~~ s 
sbowing the champion flock and pen; % 
Chase Bros., Willew Lake, S. D., the © 
champion ram, and W. 8, Miles, Ey- = 
ansville, Wis., the champion ewe. The 
Kansas State Agricultural College also 
had entries in almost every class, : 

Hampshire, Dorset and Lincoln-” ~ 
showings were light. Thousand Spring ~ 
Farms, of Wendell, Idaho, took first 
and championships on ram and ewe in © 
the Hampshire section. vhoma Ag- # 
ricultural College ana nsas State 
College won the ribbons in the other 7 — 
classes, except Cotswolds, where Ano 
ka Farms, of Waukesha, Wis., took all ~~ 
honors. 2 


Feeding Oil Meal 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT am starting some calves on feed _ 
and am giving them corn, oats, straw, | 
soybean hay and corn stover. Should — 
I add oil meal to the ration when the ~ 
oil meal costs $2.80 to $3 a hundred? 
I also have some two-year-old steers 
which I want to put on the market in 
about six weeks. Should I add olf 
meal to their ration? How much | 
shauld I feed?” 

Ordinarily a pound of oil meal will 
save two or three pounds of corn, will 
increase the rate of gain, and will 
a little to the finish. This year with 
corn so cheap it doesn’t pay to add ~ 
oil meal to the ration as much as is — 
usually the case. Nevertheless, we — 
believé that it probably will pay our — 
correspondent to feed at least one 
pound of oil meal per head daily to” 
both his-calves and to the older steers, — 
It is especially worth while to add oil 
meal to the ration during the last two — 
months of the feeding period. In the 
ordinary year we believe in feeding 
about two pounds of oil meal per head 
daily, but with corn as cheap as it is — 
this year, it may be that the most ecO- _ 
nomical results will be obtained by 
feeding only one pound. 
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- (Continued from page 6) 
in self-feeders in dry lots. The sup- 
picinental mixture was made up of two 
paris tankage, one part oil meal and 
on* part alfalfa meal. 

“hree combinations of salt and char- 
*. eon! were tried out. One lot of pigs 
chad a mixture of 20 parts salt and 80 
‘parts wood charcoal, while another 
had 20 parts salt and 890 parts vegeta- 
ble charcoal; The third one had a 
mixture of 99 parts salt and one part 
of a special activated charcoal. A 
fourth lot had salt alone as ‘its min- 
eral. Still other lots had Minnesota 
bank sand, Iowa sand and the Ames 

“Backbone” mixture. 

: The “Backbone” mixture of 20 parts 
galt, 40 parts spent boneblack, 40 parts 
ground limestone and .04 pound potas- 
gium iodide proved superior to all 
competitors. When this combination 
was fed, the gains were 1.3 pounds 
daily per pig and the feed consump- 
tion was the smallest, with one ex- 
ception, of any of the lots. The Min- 
mMesota sand appeared to be better 
suited to hogs than the Iowa sand. 
‘With the Minnesota sand the feed re- 
quirements were the smallest in the 
experiment, altho the margin was not 

* significant. When sand was used the 
@ains were practically the same as 
‘when no mineral was fed. The lots 
which got their minerals from the 
‘pait-charcoal combinations failed to 
gain as well as the lot which got no 
Minerals. Altogether, the results en- 
‘dorsed the simple “Backbone” mix- 
‘ture as against the various substitutes 

'*\ ‘and failed to show any advantage for 

tthe other materials tested. 

In another experiment sodium sul- 
‘phate was compared with salt. In one 
‘Jot it was substituted outright for 
salt. It was also fed, half and half, 
‘with salt and with tankage at the rate 
‘of two pounds to 98 pounds of tankage. 
‘The. feed requirements of the pigs 
‘ ‘which had sodium sulphate alone and 
'* the sulphate with tankage were less 
‘than when salt was fed, but the differ- 
ences were not large enough to have 
Much meaning. The gains thruout for 
all of the lots in this test were virtu- 
‘ally identical. 

Not the least interesting part of this 
year’s work at Ames was the compar- 
fson of supplemental mixtures ag sub- 
stitutes for tankage. The best one of 
these seemed to be a combination of 






» two pa’'” tankage, one part oil meal 
and on ‘rt alfalfa meal. Pigs gained 
better in a pound and a half per 


day when this was fed in conjunction 
‘with self-fed shelled corn and salt. A 
tmixture of eqdal parts tankage and 
corn oil cake meal also showed up we! 
@s acorn supplement. The pigs which 
weceived it gained almost as well as 
those which had the “trinity” mixture 
tof tankage, oil meal and alfalfa meal, 
fand also those which had tankage, and 
tthey were quite as economical of feed. 
{These two mixtures for supplementing 

* corn should be of interest to hog feed- 
-~ ers who find tankage high priced. 
Some trials were also made with va- 
rious combinations of tankage, table 
scrap meal, oil meal and corn oil cake 
meal. None of these, however, suc- 
ceeded in equaling in results the tank- 
age-oil meal-alfalfa meal mixture or 
tankage-corn,oilcake-meal combination. 
The pigs handled at Ames this year 
'-geem to have been very efficient in 
- their ability to handle feed. In two 
‘series of experiments where pigs were 
‘fed in the dry lots, the feed require- 
| ~ Ments per 100 pounds gain ran consist- 
‘ently around 375 pounds of feed, de- 
| spite the fact that some of the lots 
we fed minerals and supplemental 
ieds that did not give the best gains. 
‘Prot. John M. Evvard and his co- 
lorkers, C. C. Culbertson, W. E. Ham- 
i and Q. W. Wallace, directed the 
k.and reported upon it at the feed- 
‘meeting. The hog men who at- 
ided carried home many practical 
which they can apply on their 












FARMERS’ UNION MEETS 


Barrett Named for Another Term as President: 


HE National Farmers’ Union held 

its annual convention last week 
at Mitchell, S. D. Charles S. Barrett, 
of Georgia, and A. C. Davis, of Arkan- 
sas, were re-elected president and sec- 
retary-treasurer by acclamation. John 
Simpson, of Oklahoma, was named 
vice-president to succeed E. L. Harri- 
son, of Kentucky. The national board 
is made up of John Trumble, of Kan- 
sas; ‘George H. Bowles, of Virginia; 
J. N. Collins, of Colorado; H. G. Keen- 
ey, of Nebraska, and J. W. Batcheller, 
of South Dakota. 

The roll call of delegates showed 
that middle-west has taken the place 
of the south as the stronghold of the 
Farmers’ Union. Nebraska, Kansas 
and Iowa between them had half the 
total number of voting delegates. 
There was a bigger crowd of farmers 
in attendance than has been present 
at a National Farmers’ Union meet- 
ing in many years. 

A good deal of the attention of the 
convention was given to the need for 
the establishment of credit systems 
that would work with co-operative or- 
ganizations. The following resolution 
was put thru on co-operative banking: 

“Local agricultural banks for credits 
and savings are essential to the stabil- 
ity of farmers’ co-operative business 
institutions. Co-operative banks estab- 
lished in Arkansas and other states 
are successful and helpful. We recom- 
mend that all state organizations of 
the Farmers’ Union demand the enact- 
ment of co-operative banking laws in 


the various states, and where such 
laws. can not be secured, we advise 
farmers to organize and operate their 
own banks under existing state and 
national laws,” ' 


Credit Bank at Omaha Criticised 


Criticism was made of the adminis- 
tratfon of the Intermediate Credit 
Bank at Omaha in the following reso- 
lution: 

“In view of the fact that the inter- 
mediate credit act of 1923 was an act 
of the United States congress to af- 
ford financial help to agriculture, and 
in view of the fact that the Intermedi- 
ate Credit banks, situated in various 
cities (with the exception of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Omslhxu) are 
administering the above act in con- 
formity with the spirit of the interme- 
diate credit act of 1923, and are redis- 
counting agricultural paper submitted 
by agricultural credit associations; 
and 

“In view of the fact that the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Omaha, Neb., 
has refused to rediscount agricultural 
paper submitted by agricultural credit 
associations, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we demand the 
credit facilities of the Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Omaha, Neb., to be 
made available to agricultural credit 
associations, and we recommend that 
a. copy of this report be forwarded to 
the Federal Farm Loan Board in 
Washington, D. C., with the request 
that an investigation be made of the 





We Ask Our Readers to Help 
~ -Us Make a Better Paper 


How? 


By telling us what features and what articles in Wallaces’ Farmer 


you find most helpful and which you like best; also what you would like to have 


us give more space to. 


It is our desire to make Wallaces’ Farmer of the greatest service possible 


to all members of the family. 


We want the men folks, the women folks and .the 


boys and girls—as we know that all read Wallaces’ Farmer—to mark the fea- 


tures they like best. 


We can then compile the various votes we receive and 


in this way gain a knowledge of the wishes of all our readers that will enable 
us to make Wallaces’ Farmer the most helpful paper possible for all. 

We list below the various features of Wallaces’ Farmer, and opposite each 
of them are three squares, oye for the men, one for the women and one for the 


boys and girls. 


Won’t you please, when the whole family is gathered together 


in the evening, discuss Wallaces’ Farmer and vote for the features of it which 


you like best. 


We want to serve you better in the year ahead—to make Wallaces’ Farmer 


more interesting and more helpful ‘to all. 
and your suggestions will enable us to do it. 

We will appreciate 
Mark 
regularly or 
want all the members of the family old enough to read, 
Farmer seeks to serve every member_of the farm home. 
easy for all to vote, and we can tell by the three squares 
is for the men, the second for the women, the third for the 


your earliest possible convenience. 
each member of the family vote. 
feature of Wallaces’ Farmer you read 


Boys’ 
and 
Men’s Women’s Girls’ 


Vote Vote Vote 
Hearts and Homes..... % 5 r) 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section [] oO oO 
DRRSUTAL 0.6. 5.c0de eed cees oO "J oO 
Odds and Ends......... O Cc] ia 
Voice of the Farm.... oO ia ia 
Farm Engineering ..... Oo O O 
Poultry Department.... [] O O 
Feeding Questions...... oO 7 7 
Farm Organizations.... O t] tq 
Sleepy-Time Stories.... [] oO Oo 
Story of the Bible...... O a is 
Sabbath School Lesson. [] 7 Cl 


Building the Rural 


Community  ......0.. ra a 7 
The Yankee of Santa 
BBATDOTR: cc iccnccases a Oo Oo 
NAMES (‘Let all the family sign. 
give 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 





Your votes on what you like best 
Please let us hear from you at 
it. Be sure to have 
square opposite each 
best. Remember, we 
to vote, as Wallaces’ 
The squares make it 
who votes. The first 
boys and girls. 


the 
like 


a cross in 


Boys 
and 
Men’s,\Women’s Girls’ 
> Vote Vote Vote 
Series on Farm Taxes.. CJ 
Trailmakers of the 
Rosebud ...cccccccee ry Oo 
A Nebraska Farm Boy 
Sees America ....... oO CJ Cc} 
PT 84 i scrreseeieses | i oO 
Fashion Department... [] Es CO 
Kixing Up the Farm 
errr re O C C] 
Barnvard Stories ...... O O O 
The Comic Strip ...... oO oO O 
service Bureau ........ O O 
Fresh from the Country C] iat oO 
POBREWOY 0.040000 ese S O Oo 
OS Se Se eee oO oO O 
DERTOED avec tiiwscokee’ O oO O 


We should like to have the boys and girls 
their ages.) 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Intermediate Credit Bank of Om 
Neb., and that if in their opinion nee 4 
essary, the personnel be changed ip Or. 
der that the credit facilities of this 
bank be made available to agricultnral 
credit associations,” 

The work that has already been 
done by the corn belt committee of 
farm organizations was approved ang 
state Farmers’ Unions were asked to 
co-operate with the committee in fight. 
ing the present freight rate case. 

On the matter of federal tax changey | 
the Farmers’ Union took the Same ” 
Stand that has been taken by the Farm | 
Bureau and the Grange. The regoly 
tion on this states: 

“We oppose the repeal of the preg 
ent gifts and inheritance tax law or 
any reduction in the schedules, We 
oppose any reduction of income tay 
rates on the higher incomes.” 

One of the strongest resolutions — 
dealt with the administration of the 
packer and stock yards act. Some dig 
satisfaction has been expressed among 
farmers at changes in the administr. 
tion of the act of late, and there hag 
been some alarm on account of the re 
ported movement to repeal the whole 
act. 

“Inasmuch as the Farmers’ Union 
livestock marketing agencies have eg. 
tablished the fact that co-operative 
marketing is the most practical and 
efficient plan, as attested by the phe 
nomenal growth of such plan and the 
great saving of marketing expense 
and increase in price received at ter 
minal markets; and 

“Inasmuch as the enactment of the 
packers and stock yards act of 192 
was the result of a request by organ © 
izations of the producers and shippers 
of livestock to give protection against 
injustices practiced on public markets 
in regard to feed bills, stock yard 
charges, weighing, etc., as well as pro 
tecting the co-operating agencies 
against boycott and unfair discrimina 
tion; and 

“Whereas, much good has been ae 
complished since its enactment, we 
are heartily in favor of this act and its 
strict enforcement and the strengthen 
ing of it as needs may arise, and 
strongly oppose any laxity in its s@ - 
pervision or any effort to repeal it.” 
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Minimum Price Fixing Debated 


Over the report of the grain mar 
keting committee a debate developed 
as to the advisability of naming min 
imum prices for various farm products © 
below which farmers would be urged 
not to sell after January 1, 1926. Al 
amendment proposed by J. E. House, 
of South Dakota, was opposed by © E 
Brasted, of Kansas, because the prices | 
named in it were not high enough 
President Keeney, of the Nebraska 
Farmers’ Union, urged that farmers 
were not well enough organized 
make a holding movement succeed, 
and that it could only result in a dit 
couraging failure. The amendment 
was voted down. 

An attempt was made by the Ne 
braska delegation before the election 
to swing the Kansas vote over to the 
selection of a new candidate for pres 
dent, when they urged the election 
John Trumble, of Kansas, state presk | 
dent of the Kansas Farmers’ Uniot, 
for national president. The Kansas 
delegation, however, insisted that he 
could not be spared as state presidest 
and cast their vote for Barrett # | 
usual, 
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Taber Re-elected Grange Mastet 


The convention of the Nations! 
Grange at Sacramento, Calif., re-elect 
ed L. J. Taber, of Columbus, Ohio, # 
master of the National Grange for t#? 
Taber has just 







next two years. 
ished serving his first term. He ot 
made an excellent record as head ' 
the Grange organization in this time | 
During the past year 155 new Grange = 
were organized, 68 Granges were 
ganized, and 129 juvenile Grames 
were formed. In new work 0% 
sort, the state of Oregon leads ‘ 
new Granges and 8 juvenile 
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. We HEN A. J. Whisman came to 
'e tar Iowa, the whole region between 
@ the Little Sioux river and Sioux City 
utions 7 was a prairie wilderness. In the sum- 
ot the ME cor of 1867 he heard that a quarter 
ne  gection of western Iowa land, as good 
Among ' ag any in Illinois, could be homestead- 
ol ad and proved up for twenty-one dol- 
hes lars. Having sold his farm imple- 
whole ments and household goods, twelve 
milk cows for fifteen dollars a head, 
Union ME 2nd two hundred bushels of wheat at 
ve. & 1 cents a bushel, he fitted up a prai- 
rative rie schooner and set out with his wife 
1 and and three children to establish a new 
> phe home on the frontier. 
1d the The journey by covered wagon from 
‘pense ‘Pontiac, Illinois, to the site of his fu- 
at ter. ture abode on the banks of the Little 
Sioux river, in Cherokee county, Iowa, 
of the required twenty-six days, The Missis- 
199 sippi river was crossed at Muscatine 
organ: on a ferry-boat which conveyed four 
ippers teams and wagons at a time, He 
painst crossed the Cedar river on Brown’s 
arkets ferry, in the southeast corner of Gosh- 
yard en township, in Muscatine county, 
8 DrO- found a bridge over the Iowa river at 
oncies lowa City, and forded the Des Moines 
mina river at Fort Dodge. There was a 
store, a stockade and a block-house at 
on at Fort Dodge, but after leaving that 
t, we “town” and reaching the top of the 
nd its hills to the west, Mr. Whisman stopped 
other to view what looked to him like deso- 
and lation, with not a cornfield, house or 
ts si any other sign of habitation in sight. 
it.” Undaunted nevertheless, he contin- 
ued his journey and soon encountered 
ed a new peril—that of crossing Devil’s 
mar- Slough, near Twin lakes. When near- 
sloped ing this “bugbear” to travelers, he met 
- min aman who told him that his team of 
ducts horses could not get the heavy wagon 
urged across the slough, and offered to take 
. AD them through with two yoke of small 
[ouse, oxen for twenty dollars. Mr. Whis- 
Ok man replied, “If those four little oxen 
prices can make it, my horses can,” and de- 
ough. ¢lined the offer. The slough covered 
raska Many acres of utterly impassable 
rmers ground with the exception of one strip 
ed to about twenty feet wide where a sort 
eceed, of road bed had been constructed by 
a dis laying down quantities of tall grass, 
iment which grew so abundantly around the 
Swamp. Having explored this track 
e Ne on horseback, Mr. Whisman found the 
ection toad to be comparatively safe, so he 
to the Teturned and brought his outfit. and 
presi family safely thru’ to the other side, 
ion of altho a slip from the road would have 
presi Meant danger and perhaps tragedy. 
Jnion, Mr. Whisman selected for his home- 
angas stead a quarter section of land on the 
at he West side of the Little Sioux river. 
sident There he built a small house and farm 
tt a8 buildings at once. “We lived warm 
that first winter,” says Mr. Whisman, 
for our cabin was made of. thick logs 
astef ’ Well chinked, the roof was covered with 
two feet of dirt, we had a fireplace 
tions! "ad a cook stove, and were well pro- 
elect from winter winds by a thick 
jo, #8 Stove.” It was so warm that green 
vr the Srew three feet long from the 
te inside the house. The dirt roof 


Was. very Satisfactory during the win- 


e a but in the following May, after 
re 4 (tee days of rain, the mud began to 
. le thru. Thereupon several big 


ben o0d trees were cut down, the 
vy bark was peeled off, and the 
—_ of bark were laid like shingles 
ie the mud and extended far out at 
sides, After that there was no 
ble with a leaky roof. 


THE STORY OF AN IOWA PIONEER 


By Inez Keck 





count in readable style. 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 





Those boys and girls who are planninz to enter the Picneer Essay Con- 
test will be especially interested in this article, which we reprint from the 
Palimpsest, a journal of the State Historical Society of Iowa. 
sort of record which many of our readers can put on paper. 
grandfather, perhaps your grandfather, went thru experiences like those of’ 
Mr. Whisnam. Get the facts from your relatives, from old letters and dia- 
ries, from county histories and newspaper files, and then present the ac- 
Leaflets giving the rules of the contest in detail 
will be sent to any who request them. Prizes totaling $100 are offered for 
the best, with 50 per cent additional going to winners who are readers of 
The contest closes December 25. 


This is the 
Your great- 








When the time came that the Whis- 
mans needed and could afford a bigger 
and better house, a frame dwelling was 
decided upon. Mr. Whismian felled cot- 
tonwood and maple trees and hauled 


-the logs one at a time to Pilot Rock, 


a distance of nearly ten miles, where 
there was a little circular saw. On 
each return trip he hauled the new- 
made lumber—a tedious process we 
would call it now. 

Before leaving for Iowa, Mr. Whis- 
man had written to his brother-in-law, 
M. H. Pierson, to buy some corn and 
put up some hay for him, but when he 
arrived there was no corn or hay await- 
ing him. Mrs. Pierson had a three- 


gallon jar of butter that she was going 
to market in Sioux City, but she sold 
it to Mr. Whisman instead. Flour and 
other provisions for winter were nec- 
essary and not to be bought in Chero- 
kee county. Denison, the nearest rail- 
way station, was sixty miles away, so 
that a trip there and back required 
four days. Corn could also be ob- 
tained at the little Mormon settlement 
of Deloit and flour at Castana, 

Late in the fall, Mr. Whisman and 
Will Pierson started to Denison for 
corn and meat. They reached Ida Grove 
the first night and slept in their wag- 
ons. “In the middle of the night,” 
says Mr. Whisman, “I was startled by 





not, 


important ones. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


This picture is good for a laugh whether you get the dollar prize or 
And this time we are making the prize a little harder to get. 
in just fifteen things that are wrong with this picture. 
The artist has supplied us with a list and those whose 
list matches his will be entitled to consideration. In case there is a tie, as 
there probably will be, the prize will go to the one who has the most 
neatly prepared and well written list. 
a dollar. Speed in answering the puzzle will also be given consideration, : 
Address Picture Puzzle Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. - 


Send 
Pick the most 


If a tie still results, each will get 




















- drove up and asked to share the camp 
‘fire. 





and ‘lasses,” grasshopper days, day 























































































a noise; then the horses began to snort 
ond I thought sure the Indians were 
coming. “I called to Will Pierson to 
listen for Indians, but we could soon 
tell that it was a large herd of elk © 
passing with four or five men in pur 
suit. These men told us they had six 
elk in the wagons following and were 
trailing the herd so they would 
tired the next day and easier to get 
chot at.” ae 

When they arrived at Deloit the next ~ 
ay, which was Saturday, they found ~ 
a man who had two hogs for sale, The | 
owner of the hogs agreed to bu 
on Sunday, to sell the dressed pork for 
10 cents a pound, and to keep the men 
and their teams until Monday free of © 
charge. Accordingly, on Sunday mere 
ing the two fat hogs were butchered 
near the Mormon church, They cost 
Mr. Whisman seventy dollars. <n 

On the return trip, the weather 
turned. cold, about four inches of snow 
fell, and the meat froze stiff, Mm 
Whisman bought twenty bushels of 
corn at Cheadle’s Grove and three ~ 
bushels of potatoes at Ida Grove. Not 
having money to stay at Moorehead’s ~ 
tavern, in Ida Grove, they built a big ~ 
bonfire and camped for the nigiit. Dure 
ing the evening a man and his wifeon ~ 
their way to Denison for provisions, 
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Mr. Whisman and Mr. Piersom 
were glad of the’company. At Corres 
tionville, where less than ten families 
were living about a stockade and block- 
house, several people wanted to buy 
some of the fresh pork, but Mr. White 
man told them he had a family at home 
almost starving, and refused to’sell @ 
pound. With plenty of pork and venk ~ 
son, his family fared very well-that ~ 
winter. a 
During the first winters in the new 
country, Mr. Whisman spent consider 
able time hunting and trapping. Game 
was abundant in the Little Sioux vak 
ley, particularly deer, elk, grouse and | 
wild turkeys. There were thousands ~~ 
of buffalo over around Sioux City, but ~ 
none in the vicinity of his homestead, 
“I could watch great flocks of turkeys 
in the timber along the river,” he 
says, “and on one hunt I killed eight, 
the largest weighing twenty-four 
pounds dressed. Sometimes I would 
be gone a week, hunting as far as Dem 
ison, and once I shot a two hundred * 
and fifty pound deer just east of where 
Rodney now stands.” On one hunt, © 
Mr. Whisman fell in with O. B. Smith, ~ 
for whom Smithland was named, and ~ 
together they killed nine deer. They” 
made “jerked venison” of the meat by 
hanging it on forked sticks over a bed 
of coals made by burning dead willow 
branches in a ditch. This meat kept 
indefinitely. Having been soaked for ~ 
a while and then boiled in water and — 
grease, it made good eating. Mr. Whig 
man spent his last twenty-five dollars, — 
hard earned and hard to part with, for © 
some traps said by their owner to be 
worth thirty-six dollars, but which he ~ 
was anxious to sell that he might 
back to civilization. The traps proved 
to be a real bargain, for Mr. WI 
man’s first catch of beavers netted hin L 
on 
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twenty-five dollars. He also caught 
many mink, muskrats and wolves, ad % 
these enabled him to better le 
for his family. 

Those were the days of “f 
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hed for the boys and girls of the corn belt as a 
regular part of the mid-month issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer — 
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Our Pioneer Story Contest 


T want to urge every one of our boys 
‘"end girls, who read the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section, to enter our Pioneer 
‘Btory contest. I know that a large 
;Mumber of you are working on Pio- 
3 - [meer stories, and all must be submit- 
ted or mailed not later than Decem- 
- ber 31. Frankly, I am a little disap- 
. poirited thus far. I have not received 


| that I think I should have been for- 
4 ‘warded by this time, but. that may 
|” mean that a lot of you are working 
and that you are not going to submit 
| your stories until about the last week 
_* of the year. If so, all right, but don’t 
@verlook this contest. 
. The effort you make in getting the 
facts about the early settlement of 
your county and putting them in good 
readable form, will mean a benefit to 
you, if you do not win any one of, the 
prizes. I know that a number of the 
boys and girls who sent in Pioneer sto- 
ries last year, had no idea they would 
be good enough to win prizes, but they 
~ fiked the idea of the contest, the 
thought of getting the facts about the 
early settlement of their county, and 
ft added materially to their interest in 
the community in which they lived. 
‘After all, it is not the prize you win, 
fbut the effort you put forth and the 
benefits you get from that effort, that 
| tmakes a contest worth while. 
** You have a little more than thirty 
@ays before our contest closes. That 
_ ‘fs ample time for every one of you who 
| ‘want to enter this contest, to get the 
Material and write your story, and I 
thope that a large number of you who 
- have not anticipated entering this con- 
' test, will get to work immediately and 
#®ée what you can do. As you know, 
Jthe contest is open to any boy or girl 
(who wants to take part, but if any of 
you boys or girls of Wallaces’ Farmer 
families win first prize in either Jun- 
_ flor or Senior division, you will receive 
' $37.50 in cash. If you win second 
Setoo, you will receive $22.50 in cash. 
- ‘> other words, we add 50 per cent to 
the prize any of you win. Last year, 
eighteen out of the twenty prize win- 
_ fers came from Wallaces’ Farmer 
| #homes. I hope our boys and girls will 
' make as good a record this year. What 
’ do you say? Will you try? I hope 
' that your answer will be “yes” and 
‘hat many Pioneer stories will be re- 
ceived from you between now and 
December 31, which is the last day for 
ing your stories. 


i The Four-H Club Work 
Any 
| ,. One of the features of the Interna- 
sftional Livestock Show is the gather- 
of Four-H Club girls and boys. I 
the pleasure of attending their an- 
_ -faual dinner last year. There were a 
~-flot of boys and girls from Iowa, and 
om the adjoining states, where Wal- 
ees’ Farmer circulates. I do not be- 
ve that I ever saw a finer lot of 
et ys and girls gathered together in 
ne place. The states vied with each 
ther in giving their yells. Some of 
young folks spoke, being called up- 
on account of the honors they had 
on in Four-H Club work. Some of 
the girls put on demonstrations, show- 
@ue the dresses they planned and 
made—in short, a style show. I got 
y much pleasure out of seeing you 
‘boys and girls together as out of any- 
that happened during the Inter- 
“Mational Show week. I liked your en- 
*Phusiasm, the interest you took in what 
as going on. 
Four-H Club work. means team work, 































| meer the number of Pioneer stories , 


and team work is the thing that is 
needed these days. We have all 
learned that we can get along better in 
this world by working with each other. 
We not only get more benefit, but 
more pleasure out of life, by practic- 
ing team work. I want to wish our 
girls and boys who are fortunate 
enough to participate in and attend 
the International Exposition this year, 
the greatest measure of satisfaction 
possible out of their visit. The con- 
tact with other boys and girls from 
your own and other states will be of 
tremendous benefit to you. Learn all 
you can, 
thing and that is that no one learns 
too much or is too thoro in that he 
learns. When you go home, remem- 
ber that you have a real responsibility 
to tell the others what happened at the 
International, in Four-H Club work. 
Make notes of your visits and work 
from day to day, so that you can tell 
the story not only well, but accurately, 
when the week is over. Another valua- 
ble feature of the Four-H Club gath- 
ering at Chicago, will be the contact 
with the Four-H Club leaders. There 
are a lot of fine men and women in 
this work. They are interested in you 
young folks, and they are doing their 
best to render you service. They are 
more proud of you thar you realize. 
They want you to make the greatest 
progress possible. Four-H Club work 
means developing leadership, getting 
new interest in life, making new 
friends, giving service to your com- 
munity. You girls and boys should 
cultivate the opportunities to the ut- 
most, and I know you will. 


The Lone Scouts 


More than 300 Lone Scouts have 
passed one or more of the seven de- 
grees in Lone Scout work and they are 
getting real benefit out of this work. 
Nearly 2,400 members are enrolled now, 
and I am hoping before the end of the 
month that the membership will reach 
3,000. Whether it does or not depends 
on you boys. If you realize that the 


because there is one sure - 


Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe will reach its 
goal only thru your help, it will mean 
that we will reach our membership of 
3,000. Every Lone Scout who has not 
secured ‘a member this month, make 
up your mind that you will get one 
and send it to us before December 1. 
The time is short, but there is no Lone 
Scout who makes up his mind to do it 
that can not be successful. 


Great Opportunitiés 


Let me say to you boys and girls in 
conclusion, that you have the greatest 
opportunity today that boys and girls 
ever had. More folks are interested in 
you than have ever before been inter- 
ested in boys and girls. You have 
more opportunity for education, and 
pleasure. You have a greater chance 
to develop leadership than boys and 
girls of other days. You can'‘be the 
leaders of the boys and girls in your 
neighborhood, and you can be the lead- 
ers of the boys and girls who are grow- 
ing up with you, in the years to come, 
if you develop the quality. I urge 
you to cultivate leadership in the 
work in which you are interested, and 
leadership in the play life of your com- 
munity. Play as well as work is nec- 
essary tg development. I hope that 
many of you girls and boys will be 
real leaders in having good times in 
your neighborhood in the months to 
come. An automobile without a start- 
er would be a rather out of date thing 
these days. A community without 
boys and girls who are willing to take 
hold and start things, is almost as ob- 
solete. We know that we have many 
good starters and also many good fin- 
ishers among the boys and girls who 
take Wallaces’ Farmer, and I hope 
they will advise us of any community 
activities they have participated in 
during the month of December. © After 
the month is over, won’t you write us 
what you have done? We will appre- 
ciate it very much. . 


Sincerely your friend, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 








Last Month’s History Puzzle 








The correct answers to last month’s 
history puzzle are: (a) Stonewall 
Jackson; (b) John Paul Jones; (c) 
George Rogers Clark; (d) Andrew 
Jackson; (e) Roger Williams. 

The prize of one dollar goes to Wil 
bur Long, of Mount Ayr, Iowa. Most 
of the contestants got the names all 
right. Some of them forgot to write 
a paragraph about the character in 
which they were most interested. 

Winners of honorable mention in 
the contest are: Hazel Johnson, Moor- 
head, Iowa; Kenneth Messer, Grundy 
Center, Iowa; Esther Tyer; Willis C. 
Phelps, Titonka, Iowa; Everett Neal, 
Arthur, Iowa; Marguerite Budlong, 
Titonka, Iowa; Harriett E. Moore, New 
Hartford, Iowa; Berenice Bleasner, 
Renwick, Iowa; Raymond O. Young, 
Morganfield, Ky.; Lawrence Kelly, 
Wateryille, Iowa; Lyle Guhlemeier, 
Nora Springs, Towa; Gerald Colman, 
Callao, Mq.; Helen Reeves, Van Wert, 
Iowa; Robert John Adams, Iowa City, 
Iowa; Luella Brondhorst, Reinbeck, 
Ipwa; Grace Reynolds, Williamsburg, 
Iowa; Kenneth Houston, Ankeny, Iowa. 

Stonewall Jackson seemed to interest 
the boys and girls most. Roger Wil- 
liams was next, with John Paul Jones, 
Andrew Jackson and George Rogers 
Clark in this order. Only one boy 
wrote about Clark. This was Willis 
C. Phelps, a Lone Scout, of Titonka, 
Iowa. As it happens, Clark is prob- 
ably a more important figure in Amer- 
ican history than Stonewall Jackson. 
Jackson was one of the best soldiers 
the world has ever seen, but his vic- 
tories had no important effect on the 
course of American history. Clark’s 
campaign in the west made it certain 
that the country now included in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Michigan would 
be attached to the United States at the 
end of the war. 


One unreconstructed democrat from 
Missouri, in writing of Stonewall Jack- 
son, declared: “If the north had not 
had such superiority of numbers, the 
south would have won by a long shot.” 
The thing that most of them seemed 
to remember about Jackson was the 
remark made about him at the battle 
of Bull Run: “There stands Jackson 
like a stone wall.” As a matter of fact, 
Jackson’s military reputation largely 
rests on his maneuvers in the valley 
of the Shenandoah. The extraordinary 
feat he performed at Chancellorsville, 
of getting in behind Hooker’s rear with 
the wing of. the Confederate army, 
would have been foolhardy against any 
general except Hooker. It was good 
tactics under, the circumstances; but 
the campaigns that they. study in the 
military schools are those in which he 
participated around Harper’s Ferry. 

Roger Williams, according to the 
boys and girls, was noted for several 
different things. One that seemed to 
impress them was the fact that he 
bought his land from the Indians in- 
stead of stealing it. Most emphasized 
the separation of church and state, of 
which Williams is the American sym- 
bol: His attitude on religious tolera- 
tion was also noted. 

The folks who wrote about John 
Paul Jones remembered principally the 
victory of the Bon Homme Richard 
over the Serapis. This sea fight was 
the first real intimation that the 
British had that they were in a real 
war instead of just in the act of put- 
ting down a minor rebellion. 

The letters on Andrew Jackson were 
distinguished by the fact that one of 
the writers succeeded in discussing 
the man for a paragraph without re- 
ferring to the fact that he was presi- 
dent of the United States or that he 
won the battle of New Orleans. An- 





other said that the thing he“atways re. _ 
membered about Andrew Jackson wag | 
that he told his soldiers at New Op. 
leans to shoot when they saw the 
whites of the enemy’s eyes. This is an. 
anecdote that has probably been tolg 
of about every military leader from 
the time gunpowder was-invented yp. 
til the troops started using long range 
rifles. Usually the histories tell this 
yarn about one of the American of. 
ficers at Bunker Hill. 

The chances are that Jackson put 
some markers out in front of the lines 
at New Orleans and gave orders that 
the troops were not to fire until the 
enemy came even with the markers, 
At any rate, he succeded in establish. 
ing a record for the time of heavy and 
accurate firing on advancing troops, 
The soldiers he defeated were veterang 
of the Peninsular campaign and had 
served against Napoleon. Yet their 
brave and orderly advance made no 
impression upon a line commposed of 
barracks of cotton bales with Ameri. . 
can backwoodsmen behind them. 

Andrew Jackson’s significance jy 
American history, of course, is not due 
to the battle, which was fought after 
the treaty of peace was signed and 
which had no particular bearing on the 
relations of the two nations. He is im. 
portant because his election as pregi- 
dent signified the taking over of the F | 
national government by the folks in | 
the “back country” and settlers west 
of the Alleghenies. Up to Jackson's 
time the power had been in the hands , 
of men who came from along the coast, | | 


















































































New History Puzzle 


We did not receive much of a re 
sponse last month in the way of new 
history puzzles. On this account we. 
are not going to list any A,’s, B’s and 
C’s for you this time, but want you to 
make up some puzzles of your own and 
send them in. 

Handle them as we have been doing 
it in the paper for the last several 
months. Discuss only characters of 
real importance historically, and ones 
which there is a fair chance that the 
other boys and girls will know about. 
Describe not more than five nor less | 
than three. } 

A prize of ong dollar will be givea 
to the one submitting the best history 
puzzle. All puzzles should be in our 
office by December 15. 





- How About Club Meetings 


Are you Four-H Club girls planning 
on holding club meetings once each 
month during the winter season? Re 
member that the best clubs are those 
which are kept going the year around, 
with programs to which the parents 
of the members are invited occasion 
ally. 
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A Contributing League 
To the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe: 
Howdy, fellows! I want you all to 


’ gead this little article once, just once, 


and then act ag you think proper. Are 
you ready? Get set! Go! 

What do you think of a Wallaces’ 
Farmer Contributing League, a W. F. 
7, Contributing League? Don’t you 
think it would be a good idea? 

I do, and I'll tell you why. Ever 
since the second issue of the Lone 
Scout News I have been a constant 
reader of it, and I’ve liked it. Now, 
I’ve noticed there’s quite a bunch of 
you fellows, but only about one-tenth 
of you are active in contributing. 

Contributing is necessary; it is as 
necessary as degree work, and we 
must remember that the amateur jour- 
nalistic side of Lone Scoutdom is real- 
ly the most important. 

I want to see every one of you new- 
comers a success, and the only way 
we can have success is to work to- 
gether. Remember the old adage, “In 
union there is &trength.” 

So with the above view in mind, I 
am submitting the following plans for 
your consideration: 

1. That this shall be known as the 
W. F. T. Contributing League, and 
membership will be open to any Scout 
who is a member of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe. 

2. There shall» be three officers: 
President, whose duties shall be to 
govern the club; scribe, who shall keep 
the records; treasurer, who shall keep 
the “mazuma” gafe. 

8. There shall be three medals of- 
fered each year to the members of 
W. F. T. Contributing League, A gold 
Medal to the Scout winning the most 
points in the year; a silver medal to 
the Scout finishing second, and a 
bronze medal to the Scout finishing 
third. Other medals will be awarded 
any year that a surplus is left over. 

4. A membership fee of 10 cents is 
charged to help defray expenses of the 
Medals, ete. 

These are just four rules, but they 
are enough to start on. I want this 
club functioning by January 1, but 
I've got to have your help. 

Now this is what I want you to do: 
I want you to write me a postcard (or 
a letter—postcard preferred) and say, 
"I want to join the W. F. T. Contribut- 
ing League”; give your name and ad- 
dress, titles won, and write down any 
Plans you think would be good. 

Don’t send me any money. Wait 
until we have elected a treasurer, and 
let him handle the funds. All I want 
is your application. 

Will you surprise me and send me 
500 applications by December 15? Just 
& Postcard, that’s all that is neces- 
ary. Remember, we can not do any- 
thing unless we act together and act 
quickly. So the minute you see this, 


_ Bet busy! 
In regard to the officers: Out of 
the applications, I will select ten 


hames for each office—ten Scouts who 
have proved their activity in the Wal- 
— Farmer Tribe, and they will be 
© Candidates. Is that O. K.? Act!— 
tol est W. Fair, LSB-D6, Box 64, Capi- 
Hill Station, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





What Scouts want the bronze agri- 
Get busy and earn 
‘twenty points. Write to Wallaces’ 
for entry blanks. 


My Collection of Tribe Papers 


To the News: 

Altho I have several collections, my 
most prized one is that of Lone Scout 
Tribe papers. I subscribed to mg first 
tribe paper The. Tug, in February, 
1925. Since then I have subscribed to 
seven more, one of them being a week- 
ly and another a semi-monthly, thus 
adding twelve papers to my collection 
each month. My collection is still 
very small, consisting of about a hun- 
dred papers. I have secured about 
thirty of them at a lower price from 
Scouts who are selling their collec- 
tions. 

My oldest paper is the May, 1924, 
issue of the Loné Scout Pal. The 
third anniversary of Breezy Scout has 
the most pages, numbering sixty. The 
May, 1925, American Youth, and the 
May, 1924, Lone Scout Pal, are the 
smallest issues, each -having eight 
41%4x6 pages. 

I have copies of many present-day 
papers, including The. Tug, Youth, 
Black Hawk News, Pita, National 
Scout, The Illini, Breezy Scout, Scout- 
ing News, Scout Items and last, but 
not least, Lone Scout news.—Francis 
W. Palmer, LSD, Box 43, R. F. D. 2, 
Kalona, Iowa. 





Corn Husking Scouts 


Some time ago we told our Lone 
Scouts that ten points could be earned 
on the bronze agricultural medal by 
sending in a good record in corn husk- 
ing. We would like to have a lot of 
our Scouts get into this in a scientific 
way and develop real skill in this field. 
You can get lots of good tips by watch- 
ing fast huskers in action and also by 
reading the descriptions in Wallace’ 
Farmer -of the state corn husking 
meets. 

The first Scout to earn ten points 
in this way is Francis W. Palmer, LSD, 
of Kalona, Iowa, Scout Palmer is fif- 
teen years old, weighs 102 pounds and 
is 5 feet 3 inches tall. He uses a peg 
instead of a hook. His record for an 
hour and twenty minutes in the field 
was a gross of 793.5 pounds, or 11.1 
bushels. The corn in which he worked 


was yielding at the rate of 65 bushels 
to the acre. About one-fifth of it was 
down. The ears were a trifle larger 
than those out at the Iowa state corn 
husking meet. One hundred and fifty- 
two ears to the hundred pounds were 
reported by Scout Palmer, while the 
average at the Iowa, contest was 166 
ears. 

Scout Palmer made a fine record on 
clean husking. He had only one ounce 
of husks. At the Iowa contest the 
smallest amount of husks was 1.9 
ounces, almost twice as much, Four 
ounces are allowed before any deduc- 
tions are made. He left only 9.25 
pounds behind in the field. This again 
was only half as much as the cleanest 
husker in the Iowa contest. What 
Scout Palmer needs to work on now is 
a little more speed. He is better than 
the average on clean husking, 

We hope we will get a good many 
other records from Scouts who have 
filled out the husking blank, It’s a 
little bit late to start in now but if 
anybody wants to try it, we have plen- 
ty of blanks which we can send out to 
our boys who are interested. 


Local Tribe Methods 
To the News: ' 

As chief of the Smoky Water Tribe, 
of Crescent Grove, and in answer to 
the call in the November News, I will 
tell what methods I have found suc- 
cessful. On account of all of us being 
farm boys, we haven’t been holding 
regular meetings during the summer, 





so this fal] I announced a hike, which ° 


was held October 18. Every Scout was 
present, even those who had moved 
away, so great interest was shown; 
and to make it more interesting I of- 
fered two prizes tobe given away that 
afternoon. These prizes were given to 
the two boys who could shoot the 
best. 
and every boy likes to shoot, and I 
think this is a good way to create in- 
terest along Scout work. If a tribe 
has any membership dues, the prizes 
may be paid for out of this money. 
Put up this suggestion at your next 
meeting, and I think you will find this 
plan to work out as well as it did for 





stand: 


with liberty and justice for all. 


Lone Scout Application Blank 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.’- 


Enclosed find 25 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
America and dues for one year, and 10 cents of which is to pay for a 
year’s subscription to the Lone Scout News. 
Farmer is furnishing the Lone Scout badge free of charge, and that this 
membership fee entitles me to a membership card, the badge, a hand- 
book and all the privileges of the order. 


Date. 





I understand that Wallaces’ 











Name of organizer 


Name cosedece 
Nationality and COlOT..........:.ccccscccscsrsscecereesserrsssesrsssssssessssseossssersssseasees (0 e 
St. No P. O. Box BR: hc TR es cicensctcnccicnensia ae 
NI 5 iiicienceds icesinsctcalrenatnet COB DA saiossicctscdctinenstdrettuisssce aR iascsctshanticnicenne 


If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill out the following blank: 





Address 








The hunting season is now open. 











me.—Leslie Thomas, LSB-LS6, Met 
den, Kan. “4 


Around the Camp Fire 
The November issue was the be 
one yet, in my opinion. I think ft 
the “Around the Camp Fire” rt 
ment is the best page of the paper. 
Say, Mr. Editor, do Lone Scouts: who 
have articles and letters published 
the Lone Scout. News receive points 
for the same? If so, please explain how — 
to get credit at the Long House for ~ 
them, because I intend to need this im” 
formation if the editor permits, « 
A Local Tribe department in the 
Lone Scout News would be a big it 
provement. The articles about tribes 
would be more interesting if they were 
all on one page with a heading.—Frank 
W. Shay, LSO-3, Newburgh, N. Y. a 
Remarks: To get credit for contri” 
butions, send your contributor’s card 
in to the Long House with the title of © 
your article, name and address of pa ~ 
per in which it appeared, and date, all © 
plainly marked. Points will be 
you. The suggestion for a local tri 
department is good. We'll start it 
soon as we get enough contributic 
—Editor. 



































































































The Young Pioneer Tribe - ~ 
To the News: a 
The Young Pioneer Tribe, at Drey~ ~ 
fus, Ky., was organized by Edward 
Tevis, August 12, 1925, It has made 
great progress in the last th 
months. One of the boys is a Lone ~ 
Scout organizer. They are p 
degrees, writing and Scouting. 
are very much interested in making: | 
their tribe a second-class, They have” 
been hiking in the foothills of the 
palachian mountains, where they 
degrees. They went on an over-nz 
hike, which they enjoyed very m 
for they like the outdoor life, 
They meet every Saturday night, ~ 
They always have a program a a 
in order, The chief usually gives@® © 
talk on Scout work, If a member @f” 
the tribe becomes uninterested in tlie” 
Scout work, he is voted out of 
tribe. Everybody near this tribe. 
it will reach its goal, if it doesn't 
up, which it is not very likely to : 
Clayton Pittman, LS-A, Dreyfus, Kyo ~ 
rc 


The Prairie Pep Club * 
To the News: 

Richard Nelson, the chief of — 
Blackhawk Tribe of Ophiem, has 
ganized a Pep Club, which is the 
Pep Club in Council 10. It has be 
ing and contributing titles. Al a 
Scouts in Illinois are urged to join tie 
“Prairie Pep Klub.” Write to Richar 
Nelson, Ophiem, Iil., Box 6. The 
bership fee is 15 cents, for which a 
will receive a handbook and badge as ~ 
soon as the officers are elected. Jom — 
the Prairie Pep Klub; boost the “Prat © 
rie Dogs.’—Glenn Ossian, LSD, Op 
hiem, Ii. 

Empire State Notes” 
To the News; ~~ 

The Chronicle, New York’s hew 
monthly, is making a hit every time) 
appears. It has been awarded artel 
No.: 37. Every New York state Se 
should subseribe and help out a 
thy New York publication. deri 
E. Munich, G. C. C. No. 2 elect, 
boosting Scouting thruout the te. 
He is going to appoint a Council of 
Sagamores and is trying to get ever 
Scout in the state active —Frank W. 
Shay, Newburgh, N. Y. : 
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Four-H Club Girls 
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_ “Why I Am a Four-H Girl” 


A recent count of Four-H Girls in 
“Jowa shows that there are actually 
10,326 giris active in Four-H Clubs in 
| 1925. This is more than a thousand 
' over last year’s number. The club 
membership has steadily advanced un- 
' til there are now clubs in all but two 
' counties in the state, and before the 
' end of the year these counties will be 
_ represented. 

’ ‘This shows, we believe, that the Four- 
- H Club is steadily advancing toward 
' the place where it will be the only or- 
@anization for the farm girl. It gives 
' her so much that is worth while that 
| whe can ill afford to not be a member. 
' It opens up for her a social life that 
’ is very pleasant and-at the same time 
' worth while. It offers recreation ad- 
| vantages and education in citizenship, 
> in home-making, in so many things, 
_ in fact. She learns to be a better home- 
| maker on her own farm, not away from 
‘home, where things are quite different 
- and likely to change her views in re- 
| gard to farm life. And then there is 
» that very fine thing about the Four- 
Hi’s symbolic of the organization the 
’ eountry over, and that is the club life 
it gives to girls who leave schools in 
' the early 'teens, at the same time af- 
- fording them opportunities of studying 
' further in special subjects related to 
the home. 

A letter written by a Four-H girl in 
' nother part of the country, “Why I 

Am a Four-H Girl,” states so well the 
| ideals and purposes of Four-H Clubs 
| What we are reprinting it here: 

4 “I have several reasons for being a 
/ member of the Four-H Club. In the 
' first place, what does our emblem teach 
| ms? The Four-H Club consists in ‘train- 
| ing the head to think, plan and rea- 
' ton; the hands to be useful and help- 
ful; the heart to be kind and true, and 
| ‘the health to resist disease.’ In other 
- words, it trains us along every line 
» to live useful and happy lives. 

- “Suppose I explain what it trains 
our heads to do. If we are Four-H 
| members, we get training along the line 
- of work which fits us for holding of: 
fice in our county, or perhaps in ow 
- mation, because the duties of the of- 
| ficers of any organization are princi- 
» pally caried out in the Four-H Club. 
| Even if one is not an officer in the 
' lub, it will help him to be a true citi- 
Zen in his ‘tountry, for if she is true to 
one organization she will be loyal to 
any organization that she puts her 
heart in. 

“In training our hands, we may be- 
» come true to our homes, county, state 
' and nation. Often there are duties in 
| Our homes that we really should per- 
» form, but we think of it as being un- 
' Mecessary to do them. However, if we 
| are members of a; Four-H Club, this 
' will teach us not only to carry out those 
' duties, but how to take an interest in 
em and how to accomplish them in 
an interesting and helpful way. 

“The Four-H Club is not a selfish 
@rganization by any means. This fact 
‘is clearly brought out by the spirit of 
‘the club meetings and entertainments. 
A member of the ‘Four-H’s’ stands a 
pd chance of being healthy by out- 
work. Early rising and a few du- 
now and then aid us physically. 

/ “The last reason why I am in the 

H Club work is because of the 

like manner in which the club is 

ed on. The meetings do not con- 

only of formal duties, but instead 

re is a spirit of life and enjoyment 
prevailc.” 


Good Cheer 


“The discussion this time 1s on “Good 
ners at Table.” All table manners 
based on consideration for others 
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and on natural convenience and com- 
mon sense in eating. Since early times 
there has been that consideration for 
others present at the same table, first 
consideration being given to the guests 
at the table. 

Silverware is handled in a great va- 
riety of ways. In the matter of the 
fork, for instance, the right way to 
hold it is with the fingers downward 
and the first finger on the back of the 
handle when we are cutting a piece of 
meat. Instead, we see some users who 
grasp the fork as if it were a pitch- 
fork, stabbing at an innocent piece of 
meat in a dangerous looking manner. 

It is very bad manners to start with 
a piece of meat on the fork and then 
pile a little potato on top and finally 
another vegetable, pressing them all 
down together in order to carry them 
safely to the mouth. Mixing and pat- 
ting food in any way at the table is 
always an unrefined practice, forgiv- 
able in baby sister, but never in the 
grown-up. 

When knife and fork are not being 
used, or when one has finished with 
them, they should be laid side by side 


while slowly sipping the contents; 
don’t eat with the mouth open; don’t 
play with the silver or other table im- 
plements, for nervous habits are 
formed in that way that may irritate 
others greatly. 


Looking One’s Best 


There are two very important rea- 
sons why one should always look one’s 
best. The first, because of the effect 
that looking well has upon others, and 
the second, because of the effect that 
looking well—being well dressed, in 
other words—has upon us. 

I am sure that every girl who reads 
this page will agree with me when I 
say that dressing well, appearing at 
your best, which of course does not 
mean being over-dressed, gives one 
confidence in hergelf and a certain 
poise that is most enjoyable. You have 
no doubt realized how much more con- 
fidence you have in. yourself when you 
know that you look as well as you can, 
when you know that your dress is neat- 
ly pressed, your collar and cuffs fresh, 
your hair neatly in place, and your 








It sifts from leaden sieves, 
It powders all the wood, 
It fills with alabaster wool 
The wrinkles of the road. 


Recordless, but for 


SN OW 


It makes an even face 

Of mountain and of plain— 
Unbroken forehead from the east 
Unto the east again. 


On stump and stack and stem— 

The summer’s empty room, 

Acres of seams where harvests were, 
them. 


It ruffles wrists of posts, 

As ankles of a queen— 

Then stills its artisans like ghosts, 
Denying they have been. 


It reaches to the fence, 
It wraps it rail by rail, 
Till it is lost in fleeces; 
It flings a crystal veil 


—Emily Dickinson. 








on the edge of the plate and not leaned 
against the plate, where its’ likely 
they’ll be knocked aside onto the table- 
cloth. 

There are some foods, of course, that 
have to be eaten with the fingers, and 
it is awkward to try to eat them any 
other way. These include olives and 
several other kinds of pickles, corn on 
the cob, etc. Raw fruits are nearly 
always handled with the fingers be- 
cause that is the common sense way 
to handle them. 

It is a temptation sometimes to use 
the fingers to hold meat or chicken 
bones while we bite off the flesh near- 
est the bone, which clings so hard and 
yet is the most delicate. Such a per- 
formance is all right at a picnic, but 
elsewhere it should not be done, A pic- 
ture of an otherwise charming girl 
tearing off meat with her teeth or pick- 
ing a bone is not a pretty one to re- 
member. 

It is very bad manners to hold any 
of the silver in mid-air while eating. 
No one likes to look at food thus 
poised; there is always the fear that 
something is going to slip off. 

Here are a few other don’ts for table 
manners: Don’t take several bites 
from one forkful or spoonful of food; 
don’t blow soup or other hot liquids to 
cool; don’t hold a cup in both hands 





shoes polished or dusted. Little care- 
lessnesses about the appearance are apt 
to have a disturbing influence upon us 
and no matter how bright the day nor 
how happy the occasion, there is apt to 
be a feeling of uneasiness, It is diffi- 
cult to look one’s best when there is 
really something wrong about the way 
we are dressed. 

Dressing for dinner is a custom that 
has come about because freshening up 
the appearance tends to freshen up the 
mind and the manner. Just washing 
the face and hands and combing the 
hair, even if the dress is not changed, 
makes one happier and more refreshed. 
Pleasant feelings that come from being 
neatly and tidily dressed make for 
more pleasant talk at table; and pleas- 
ant talk is a good aid to digestion. So 
looking one’s best really does have a 
far-reaching influence. 

A girl who is invited to a party or 
out to a friend’s house for dinner, owes 
it to her hostess to be as attractive as 
she can. In that way she compliments 
her friend. 

There are four important factors in 
looking one’s best. The first is to wear 
clothes suitable to the occasion; the 
second, to have good quality in clothes, 
for quality is one of the first princi- 
ples of good taste; to have clothes that 
are becoming and that fit, for trim- 



























































































ness is always atractive, and, lastly, 
to have clothes that are neat and clean 
and*to have a clean body besides. Such 
a girl leaves the impression of being 
fresh and sweet, and both of these 
qualities are important in looking one’s 
best. 





MUSIC NOTES 
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Holly berries are red, trees and fields 
are ermine, plum puddings are steam- 
ing, carols are being sung, Christmag 
is in the air! 

In all music literature, the compo 


sition most used in connection with 
the happy festival of Christmas is the 
Messiah of Handel. The music ig ab 
most two hundred years old, yet it hag 
never lost its charm. In many cities 
it is regularly given, with a great cho 
rus and orchestra, as part of the Christ. 
mas festival. In small towns and rural 
churches, some solo or chorus from the 
Messiah is sure to be sung in the 
Christmas service. 

Many beautiful stories and traditions 
cluster about any music so long and 
widely used. A _ practice always ob 
served is that, without sign or am 
nouncement, the audience always rises 
and stands thruout the singing of the . #- 
Hallelujah Chorus. For this fitting 
custom we have to thank King George 
of England. When the Messiah was 
first given in London, he, with his 
royal train, sat in the royal box. He 
followed the music with great inter- 
est, and when the instruments and the 
great chorus burst into the mighty 
climax, “Hallelujah,” the king, deeply 
stirred, sprang to his feet. Of course, 
when the king stood, no loyal subject 
sat. The entire assembly followed the 
king’s example, and from that day to 
this every audience rises at the first 
great “Hallelujah!” 

It is said that no more magnificent 
chorus has ever been written. The 
voices weave in and out in marvelous 
harmony, with rapidly moving, trium- 
phant melodies. The word “hallelujah” 
is used with every possible accent and 
shading, repeated over and over in an 
ecstasy of exaltation. 

Two solos much used by amateur 
singers are: “He shall Feed His 
Flock” and “Come Unto Me.” The first 
is for an alto voice, the words, “He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd, 
He shall gather the lambs in His 
arms,” are set to such a sweet, simple 
melody one can not doubt the inspira 
tion of Handel for this number. “Come 
Unto Me” is a soprano solo, no 1es6 
beautiful. It is a real “angel message 
of comfort to heavy-laden hearts.” 

One instrumental number from The 
Messiah is often heard apart from the 
whole oratorio, the Pastoral Symphony, 
When Handel lived, two hundred years 
ago, a symphony was much more sift 
ple than what we of today think of ia 
connection with this word. In between 4 
the vocal numbers of The Messial, 
just following the chorus, “For Unto 
Us a Child Is Born,” and just before 
the solo, “For There Were Shepherds, 
Handel put a short instrumental nul 
ber for the stringed instruments. 
is sweet and tranquil, and gives 4 pic 
ture of quiet sleep, beneath the quiet 
stars. Handel called this musi¢/® 
Pastoral Symphony, and it is still 
known by this name. 
















German and Austrian 
Composers 

An earlier article discussed early 

German composers whose works 

represented in the Music Memory Lite 

Among the later composers 

works appear in this list are 
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found seven men of German or Aus- 
trian origin. Several of these men are 
of high importance to the world of 
music. 

Franz Schubert 


Seldom has a composer had the lyr- 
jeal gift with which Franz Schubert 
(1797-1828) was endowed. And it is 
safe to say that the songs of Schubert 
have been more popular among all 
gasses of musicians than have those 
of any other writer. Born in Lichten-, 
thal, Austria, the son of a poor school- 
master, Schubert had relatively little 
opportunity to secure musical instruc- 
tion. He was equipped, however, with 
a highly sensitive nature, exceedingly 
responsive to poetry of every kind. 
With this temperament, it is not 
strange that he became in the truest 
sense a “Singer of songs.” His compo- 
sitions were not the result of calm, 
methodical thinking, but came into be- 
ing thru sudden inspiration. Many 
stories are told of how his best songs 
were first noted down on old scraps 
of paper, at unusual times and in un- 
expected places. 

Altho ‘he died at the unfortunately 
early age of 31, Schubert left several 
hundred songs. In practically all of 
them run a spontaneity and lyrical 


_ freshness which have made them fa- 


yorites among singers and audiences 
the world over. Schubert, moreover, 
was'a capable and prolific writer in 
other musical branches. His piano 
music contains much that is fine, while 
his “Unfinished Symphony” ranks 
among orchestral masterpieces. 

Five Schubert compositions appear 
in the Music Memory List. They are: 
“Ave Maria” (No. 2), “Hark! Hark! 
The Lark” (No. 11), “Marche Mili- 
taire’ (No. 15), “Moment Musical” 
(No. 18), and “Serenade” (No. 22). 


Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Felix Mendelssohn (often surnamed 
Bartholdy) was a musician who had 
the good fortune to be appreciated 
while he still lived. Recognition ac- 
corded him as a composer during his 
life and shortly after, was, indeed, 
greater than he has received in late 
years. His choral works and string 
music remain popular and his piano 
and orchestra compositions have a cer- 
tain lyrical brightness which is pleas- 
ing to many, but on the whole, Men- 
delssohn is now seen to have contrib- 
uted less to music than a number of 
his contemporaries, notably Wagner, 
Schumann, Chopin and Berlioz. 

Contrary to many noted composers, 
Mendelssohn did not experience pov- 
erty and inadequate training in early 
life. He was born of a wealthy Jewish 
family and early received a thoro mu- 
sical education. In constant contact 
with cultured and artistic people, he 

me a thoro musician as a very 
young man. His compositions reached 
heights of popular favor, while his in- 
terpretations as an orchestra conduct- 

% won him fame thruout Europe. The 

t few years of his life were largely 

Biven to teaching. In 1843, Mendels- 
Sohn was elected director of the con- 
servatory at Leipzig, the first German 
conservatory. In 1847, he died at Leip- 
tig, being but thirty-eight years old. 

our of Mendelssohn’s compositions 
are found in the Music Memory List. 
oe first is the air, “If With All Your 

Fs dl from the oratorio, “Elijah” 
a “Elijah’ is one of Mendels- 
ti Ns finest choral works and was 

tst produced at Birmingham, Eng- 
a 2 1846, The other three Mendels- 
a: Dleces listed are known practi- 

¥ everywhere that music is known. 
¥ include the famous “Spring 


Ld 


(No. 25 “ * * ” 
(No, 4 ), the “Spinning Song 


5), and the celebrated “Wedding 
(No. 48), which originally ap- 





peared in the opera, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 
Robert Schumann 

Robert Schumann (1810-1856) was in 
his own time the foremost exponent 
of romanticism in music. In other 
words, he believed that music should 
express emotion and poetry. He saw 
music as an art in which imagination 
and intellect should be blended. He 
was especially opposed to composers 
of the time whose music was correct 
in form but lacked inspiration. Against 
such musicians he waged active war- 
fare, writing many vigorous criticisms 
of their shortcomings. 

Schumann was born at Zwickau, Ger- 
many. His father, a bookseller, had 
planned a legal career for young Rob- 
ert, and the son began the study of 
law. At the age of twenty, however, 
he abandoned it and took up the seri- 
ous study of music. He became a cele- 
brated composer and critic and also 
devoted much time to conducting and 
teaching. 

Schumann was of a sensitive, highly 
emotional temperament. His love af- 
fair with Clara Wieck is one of the 
celebrated romances in musical his- 
tory. After several unhappy years dur- 
ing which their marriage was prevent- 
ed by Professor Wieck, father of Clara, 
the wedding took place in 1840. Clara 
Schumann, incidentally, was one of the 
finest pianists of her time. 


It is not surprising that Schumann’s 
independence of spirit should be re- 
flected in his compositions. Thruout 
they show an originality, a venturing 
into new fields, that marks them dis- 
tinctly from other music of the same 
period. Many of his songs are alto- 
gether charming, while his piano pieces 
—bold and independent of the formal 
restrictions prevailing when he wrote 
—have -given Schumann’s works a 
wide appeal among musicians. His 
“Carnaval,” “Symphonic Etudes,” “Fan- 
tasy Pieces,” “Sonatas” and his great 
“C Major Fantasy” have a high_place 
in piano literature. Altho less known, 
his choral and orchestral works are 
also of a high order. 

The “Traumerei” (No. 30 in the 
Music Memory List) is probably Schu- 
mann’s best known and most widely- 
loved piece. This celebrated melody, 
short and simple, has brought pleasure 
to countless music-lovers. 

Richard Wagner 


Richard Wagner stands out as one 
of the great personalities of all time in 
art, using art in the broad sense of 
cultural development. A poet of the 
first rank, a .composer of the finest 
dramatic music that has been written, 
and a master of stagecraft, Wagner 
possessed a genius that was as versa- 
tile as it was extraordinary. To a 
large natural talent he added the ca- 
pacity for prodigious labor. Finally, 





The Story of An Iowa Pioneer 


(Continued from page !) 


great hardships and appalling disas- 
ters. In August, 1868, Mr. Whisman 
was digging a well when he chanced 
to look up and saw grasshoppers fly- 
ing in such numbers that it looked like 
a hard snow storm. He called to his 
helpers to pull him out so he could 
watch the flight. About four o’clock 
in the afternoon the grasshoppers be- 
gan to light, and altho they left the 
next morning about ten, there was not 
an ear of corn nor a leaf left on a 
thirty-acre* piece of sod corn, a forty- 
acre field of wheat was entirely ruined 
and every head of oats was cut off. 
Even the watermelons and muskmel- 
ons were filled with holes. One six- 
acre piece of corn in a clearing in the 
timber was missed by the hoppers, so 
that Mr. Whisman had that left for 
winter feed. A peculiar thing was 
noted in grasshopper time—that they 
flew only when the wind blew from 
the northwest, and settled as soon as 
the wind changed. In 1871, the grass- 
hoppers came again by myriads but 
did not light in as great numbers as 
in 1868, because the wind happened to 
be to their liking for traveling. These 
pests were so destructive in 1873 that 
farmers in O’Brien county were forced 
to leave or starve. One O’Brien county 
man told Mr. Whisman that the hop- 
pers ate all of his cabbage and then 
sat on the stumps and called, “More 
kraut, more kraut.” 

About a jear after the Whismans 
came to Cherokee county, another set- 
tler and his wife homesteaded just 
north of their place. The woman soon 
became very ill, and, being unable to 
get a doctor, she died. No coffin was 
to be had, nor material for one, and 
the new neighbor had no money if 
either had been available. Mr. Whis- 
man had just purchased some walnut 
lumber at Otoe and hauled it the thirty 
miles to build a cupboard for his wife, 
but when he heard of his neighbor’s 
extremity he gladly gave him the lum- 
ber and helped build a rude box in 
which to bury the unfortunate woman. 
They had no nails, so the boards were 
held together with hand-made wooden 


pins. There was no minister, no fu- 
neral, no singing—simply a burial in 
a@ new and lonely land. The only mark- 


“er for the grave is a row of trees out- 


lining its shape, now nearly sixty years 
old, still standing in mute testimony 
of life and death in pioneer days. 

In 1867, Mr. Whisman made applica- 
tion for @ post office to be located in 
his house, the mail being carried at 
that time by horseback or “buck- 
board” from Onawa to Peterson. His 
request was granted, and when asked 
by the government to name the post 
office, he promptly answered, “‘Wash- 
ta.” The name was suggested by an 
incident that had occurred a few weeks 
before, While hunting with a fine rifle 
he met three Sioux Indians. All of the 
Indians were armed, and when the 
largest asked to see his rifle, Mr. Whis- 
man complied with the request. The 
Indians examined the rifle with great 
care, exclaiming, “waste, waste”’— 
which is the Sioux word meaning beau- 
tiful, fine or good. The Indian pro- 
nunciation is “wash-ta,” with the ac- 
cent on the last syllable. 

Twenty years after “Uncle Jack” 
Whisman and his family settled on the 
Little Sioux river, the Illinois Central 
railroad was built from Cherokee to 
Onawa, and the depot and town site 
of Washta was located across-the river 
east of the Whisman homestead. Mr. 


‘Whisman thereypon rented his farm 


and moved to Washta, where he and 
his son kept store for a number of 
years. Later he moved back to the 
farm, where he lived until 1909, when 
he sold thé old homestead and bought 
a place in Washta, where he still lives. 
Altho he is eighty-seven years- old, 
“Uncle Jack” Whisman, as he is famil- 
iarly called by all who know him well, 
cares for a large garden and lawn, 
keeps a flock of chickens, goes fishing 
almost daily in the summer time, chops 
quantities of wood in the winter, and 
is a regular church attendant, never 
missing a morning service on account 
of the weather, and very rarely on ac- 
count of his health. 





he had an indomitable will that tr ~ 
umphed over difficulties which few 
men could have surmounted. — 


Born in Leipzig in 1813, Wagner 
came of a family that had somewhat 
of a musical background, altho nothing | 
that might have forecast the great ~ 
achievements of Richard. His musical 
training from teachers was far less 
than most composers receive. -He stud- 
ied music thoroly, however, giving sp@ ~ 
cial attention to the orchestra and the ~ 
opera. He was particularly interested | 
in the operas of Weber, who had begun ™ 
to break away from the tradition of © 
writing operas for the benefit of solo — 
ists. In Weber, Wagner found the — 
germ of the idea which was later to 
make him so famous—the theory that 
the art-form known as “opera” should 
be a “music-drama” with equal weight 
given to the poem, the music and the 
scenic development. Thruout his life, 
Wagner worked toward this ideal. 


From the time he was twenty until 
he reached his late thirties, Wagner 
held various directorships in German _ 
musical centers. His earlier operas, 
“Rienzi,” “The Flying Dutchman,” ~ 
“Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser” ‘were - 
produced during this period. He hed 
great difficulty in securing a hearing 
for these works, and when they were 
staged, usually after long delays, the 
performances ignored many of hig 
cherished ideas. 


- Unfortunately for himself Wagner 
was a revolutionary in politics as well” 
as in music. As the result of a political | 
disturbance in which he had a hand ig 
1849, he was forced to flee Germany, 
finding a refuge in Zurich, Switzers ~ 
land. For fifteen years he remained in | 
exile, most of the time in Switzerland, — 
During these years he conceived, and 
in part completed, the magnificent 
music-dramas which ‘today stand as 
monuments to his genius. The ideas 
and plots for “Tristan and Isolde,” 
“The Mastersingers,” “Parsifal” and. 
the “Nibelungen Ring Cycle? were 
thought out and most of the musie< 
written. All of this work was done ums 
der the most difficult circumstances, - 
for during Wagner’s exile he was nears 
ly always in dire need of money and ~ 
was much of the time in poor health, 


In 1864, however, the tide began to 
turn. Ludwig II, the eccentric king of ~ 
Bavaria, became interested in Wage 
ner and made him musical director of 
the Munich court. The German mu 
sicai public also awoke to the greate™ ~ 
ness of Wagner’s works. He was thus © : 
enabled finally to achieve his greatest © 
desire—a theater in which all of hig” ~ 
works could be performed, exactly as” 
he wished them. This theater, at’ © 
Bayreuth, Germany, was completed and) | 
the first Wagner festival given in it” 
in 1876. Since then performances of” ~ 
the Wagner music-dramas have been” 
given at Bayreuth every few years,the 
ideas of the composer being strictly | 
followed. The festivals, since Wage © 
ner’s death, in 1883, have been under | 
the direction gf his widow and his son, | 
Siegfried. 

Wagner’s life is the story of an ule 
conquerable spirit that finally tri- 
umphed over immense obstacles, 
clung tenaciously to his artistic ideals, 
when, by sacrificing them and writing” ~ 
in the then popular style, he might. ~ 
have become wealthy and popular. He 
lived to see the day, however, when his ~ 
enemies were silenced and his theories 
were accepted. by the musical world. : 

Here and there, even in the darkest. ~ 
days, Wagner found a true friend. Per- 
haps the most faithful was Franz Liszt, 
the eminent composer and pianist, 
Their friendship continued thruowt ~ 
their lives, and late in life Wagner 
married Cosima, Liszt’s daughter. 
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Mary and I Go Shopping 


Y FRIEND Mary is constantly 
. talking about economy and con- 
Btantly practicing it. Yet I wonder 
Sometimes how near she comes to be- 
ng economical. 

During the winter, with a brisk fire 
an her range to keep the big kitchen 
‘warm, she buys bread because she con- 
‘piders herself as “deserving of a vaca- 
tion as the men folks.” In summer she 
*Swelters with extra heat each baking 
@ay because she can not afford to buy 
her bread! 

Recently we went to town together, 
@nd Mary groaned all the way about 
the dreadful way in which her grocery 
Dill mounted. She carried home with 
her two tins of baked beans, several 
fans of vegetables, a half-dozen loaves 
of bread and a box of baker’s cookies 
and doughnuts. ‘I don’t know who de- 
perves these things all ready to put on 
_ the table any more than a country 
_ woman does,” she observed in justifi- 
cation of her purchases. “No one 
§ works any harder than a farmer’s 
| wife!” But I could not help thinking 
that I could bake our home-grown pork 
- @nd beans at a fraction of what those 
‘tinned ones cost, and that we like 
them better. I remembered the fine 
®upply of canned vegetables in my cel- 
lar that cost—as a farmer figures— 
Practically nothing. I knew that if I 
€@ver could do home baking at an ad- 
Vantage, it was during this slack sea- 

> gon when fire had to be kept up for 

' heating purposes. And of one thing I 

Was indisputably sure: I knew whose 

butter money had suffered most from 

our hour’s shopping. 

' Mary and I looked at sheeting on 

one of our shopping bouts. I chose 

' the heavier quality. “All right if you 

‘an afford it,” Mary observed; “but 

this lighter weight is ten cents cheap- 

fr, and every cent counts with me.” 

| By scrimping a little on the length, 

she managed to get an extra sheet out 

' of her piece. But the sheets were too 

hort to tuck in securely at the foot 

or to turn down at the top and protect 

the quilts and the face of the sleeper. 

They always were so flimsy as to be 

@n aggravation. I wonder if they even 

“wore as well as mine? 

One day we sought the stocking 
‘gounter. “Oh, see the pretty colors for 
@nly twenty-five cents a pair!” cried 
Mary, “I'll take a pair of pink and a 
pair of blue ones to Molly.” “But I 
‘always get these stout ones in either 
‘black or tan for the children’s every- 

day wear,” I said. “These are guaran- 
teed to wear and they all match.” “All 
right for you, no doubt. But I can’t 
afford to take Molly anything but 
@tockings today, and children like the 
pretty things. And Mary had quite a 
| Martyred look as she handed over the 
' half dollar for the flimsy stockings the 
g@ierk was wrapping for her. 

Mary and I went to the January 
sale of wash goods. She chose percale 
for a house dress, having a large, pro- 
' mounced figure. Because the one I 
_ picked out had a small figure with no 
» “up and down,” I could get my dress 
out of a half yard less of the material. 
» “Well, I can afford only one, so I am 

_ Boing to have what I like,” said Mary. 

I found a piece of plain gray shirt- 
_ ing to make some work shirts. Having 
consulted a pattern for the amount of 
- Material needed, Mary proceeded to 
choose one shirt each from four differ: 
ent designs. ‘When we can afford 
"only the most necessary things we have 
- t© introduce a little variety in our 
' @very-day clothes,” she explained. “It 
n't cost any more to have each 
- one different.” But it did cost sixty 
_ @ents more because my shirts cut to 
“Wetter advantage all from one piece, 
-@nd so I bought less material. 
Mary and I are both striving to be 
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economical. And we are each con- 
vinced that our own method is suc- 
cessful! 


When You Make Mince Meat 


HIS is the season for thince meat 

making and it ig always interest- 
ing to know how others make it. Oft- 
entimes we find ways to better our 
own recipes and so I am giving here 
two recipes, one for making a large 
quantity of mince meat and one for 
making a smaller amount, 


To make a generous two gallons of 
mince meat, cook four pounds of lean 
beef, allowing it to cool in the water 
in which it was cooked. This good 
meat stock is saved and added when 
all of the ingredients are being mixed 
together. Chop the meat quite fine in 
a wooden chopping bowl and chop 
enough good tart apples to make an 
amount equal to the amount of meat. 
Add to these two pounds of seeded rai- 
sins—chopped or not ag you prefer— 
two pounds currants, one pound seed- 
less raisins, one pound of citron 
minced, one pound of suet chopped, 
one nutmeg grated, one tablespoon 
cinnamon, one tablespoon cloves, two 
and one-half pounds of sugar, one cup 
of light brown sugar. Mix all together 





Sunny Crest Farmyard 
"A PROUD mother hen, a little red 

pig with an inquisitive nose, a 
quite stern yet kind collie, two beauti- 
ful black horses called the “black 
knights,” and oh! so many other farm 
animals have interesting adventures 
in a new book written, we should 
guess, for four te seven-year olds, by 


Fannie Buchanan and published by 
Rand, McNally & Company. 

There’s little red pig, for instance, 
who lives in the Sunny Crest farm- 
yard. Poking around with his little in- 
guisitive nose one day he finds the big 
gate open and he runs away from 
home, down the road to the bridge. 
He has a lot of fun scrambling up and 
down the soft slippery banks where 
the earth has been piled up high to 
make the road even with the bridge. 
Finally, all tired out, he lies down and 
takes a nap in the shade of the bridge 
when, all of a sudden—but that would 
be telling the story and I’m sure most 
boys and girls will want to see the 
pictures and hear the whole story. 

Anyone wishing this book of inter- 
esting farm stories may order it thru 
the Book Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, 





School in Polk county, Iowa. 








A community picnic of nearly forty years ago at the Garret Grove 


This picture was submitted in the Little 
Schools Contest by Mrs. R. T. Jones. 








with the. stock that the meat was 
boiled in, a quart of sweet cider, one 
cup of orange juice, the juice of two 
lemons, a glass each of strawberry 
preserves, blackberry jam and currant 
jelly. Heat all together on the stove 
until the apples are tender—about an 
hour of slow cooking—then add an- 
other pint of sweet cider or some oth- 
er juice. Let stand at least one week 
before using.. Grape juice may be sub- 
stituted for the sweet cider and the 
recipe otherwise varied by adding 
small amounts of candied orange or 
lemon peel or other candied ‘fruits. 
The juice of pickled peaches or pears 
is good also and chopped nuts may be 
added at pie-making time. When I 
use this recipe I add more shortening, 
a generous tablespoon of butter to a 
pie. 

For a quantity of mince meat to 
make six or seven pies, mix together 
three cups of minced beef, two cups 
chopped apples, two cups meat stock, 
two cups chopped raisins, two cups 
currants, one cup of white sugar and 
one cup light brown sugar, one cup 
minced citron, one teaspoon cinnamon, 
one teaspoon cloves, one teaspoon nut- 
meg, One cup orange juice, one quart 
fruit juice or cider or equal parts of 
fruit jucie and cider. Mix all of the 
ingredients together and simmer un- 
til the apples are tender—about twen- 
ty minutes, 


Decorative Frills From Odds 
and Ends 


.. YOU are one of the clever women 
who love to sew and who like to 
turn every little remnant in the scrap 


bag to account, I wish you could stroll 
we me thru the interior decorating de- 
partments of the big shops. Your fin- 
gers would simply itch to get to work 
making pretty things for Christmas 
from the odds and ends you have 
tucked away to be of use “sometime.” 

Take the matter of lamp shades 
alone, not only has any and every 
material been used in their construc- 
tion, but the various combinations al- 
low one to make use of the tiniest 
scraps in copying the smaller models. 
That striped silk shade, for instance; 
it’s silk of almost the identical pat- 
tern you have been saving from the 
frock you made. Betty last fall; it’s 
lined with rose silk, and if you are not 
mistaken you have a quarter of a yard 
tucked away that is of the same pink 
tint. The edging which gives it such 
a novel and professional appearance is 
nothing more than a frill of plain silk 
matching the stripe in color, and it 
has been fringed at the edge. You al- 
most gasp as you look at the price 
ticket, $27.50! And you have the mak- 
ings of a like shade right at home. 
Even the frame is like one in the attic 
covered with a flimsy silk too soiled 


for use. Of course the shade in the 
shop is beautifully made, but so egy 
you fashion yours if you take every 
stitch with exacting care. 

There is another lamp shade thet 
has a strangely familiar look; it’s a 
most the same pattern that Alice useg 
for her Hallowe’en costume, “glazeq 
chintz,” she called it, and it surely 
was a stiff, difficult fabric to sew, 4 
breadth left from it can be plaited‘to — 
form just such a shade as the one we | 
see here priced at $10. This one jg 
not even sewed to the frame you find 
upon examination, The material has q 
pinked edge and it has doubtless been 
plaited by a professional, as the nar. 
row folds are exactly even. A cord 
finished at the ends with tassels is run 
thru each fold near the top; this ig — 
drawn up to make the chintz shade fit 
the wire frame perfectly. Bedroom 
shades are made of checked gingham 
plaited and some are of semi-trang 
parent paper in big, splashy designs, 
cord trimmed and plaited also. 

Gilt braid plays a most important 
part in up-to-date decorations. A table 
cover in the latest mode is merely two 
wide bands of velvet and a strip of 
brocaded silk; the seams are covered 
with the braid, and it finishes it about 
the edge. It has been carefully lined 
to give it a heavy, luxurious appear 
ance. Any scrap bag of a few years’ 
accumulations contains just such silk 
and velvet, and the lining may be the 
best part of a worn silk frock, while 
the ten-cent store yields a fund of gilt 
and silver braid in various widths and 
styles. 

Pillows, too,-are most elaborate and 
they form popular decorating features 
which can also be made from left 
overs. Silk pieces from one’s best 
frocks form the most luxurious. A 
round pillow made witn a heavy center 
of brocaded fabric or a piece, resem- 
bling tapestry, has a puffy edge of soft 
silk, the ubiquitous braid joins the two 
fabrics, while another big square pil 
low has a cover made of silk outlining 
a Lig square of orange; narrow gilt 
braid defines the squares, A plain fold 
of velvet about the edge inakes a suit 
able finish.—Mary Grace Ramey. 


Little Schools Contest 
Letters 


Monti School, Fremont County, | 
lowa 
(Fifth Prize Winner) 


Down in the southwest corner of 
Iowa, in Fisher township, Fremont 
county, there is a country schoolhouse © 
that I am proud to tell you about. It | 
goes by the name of Monti, and is lo 
cated four miles east of Farragut, and 
four miles southwest of Shenandoal. — 

In the years past a village sprang 
up here, It was on the stage coach 
line. The schoolhouse was a two-room — 
building in those days, and used als0 
as a Mormon church and for Sunday 
school purposes. But when Shenalr j 
doah and Farragut beceme towns, this | 
settlement was abandoned, as the ralk © 
road missed it. Later one room Was — 
taken from the schoolhouse, and it has ~ 
been used as a scholhouse only {@ 
many years. The-number of pupils © 
gets very low at times. : 

Since the organization of the Fat@ © 
Bureau, five or six years ago, M 
has again become the social center 
the community. A normal t 4 
high school graduate teaches eightee? 
pupils here each school day of | 
year. But this schoolhouse is U a 
a community center also, and it is this 
that I wish to tell you of. a 

The building is large, being # <A 
the size of two common rural . 
(Continued on page 20) 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 














Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Sch 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may —— 
t to the lesson text. This stacement may not always apply to 
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sionally be pee y by 
> Can ” Oe tase oF Wermeed? Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
very _ by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
that 
‘Sak Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck p Dass i 
nak / (Notes on the Sabbath School Les- rey ee 
irely 4 son for December 6, 1925. Acts, 27: 
w. A h 1-44. Printed—Acts, 27:30-44.) 
d‘to “And as the sailors were seeking to 
ewe flee out of the ship, and had lowered 
le: ig the boat into the sea, under color as 
find tho they would lay out anchors from Place called 
as a the foreship, (31) Paul said to the 
been centurion and to the soldiers, Except 
nar- these abide in the ship, ye can not be 
cord gaved. (32) Then the soldiers cut 
run away the ropes of the boat and let her 
is ig fall off. (33) And while the day was 
e fit coming on? Paul besought them all to 
oom take some food, saying, This day is 
ham the fourteenth day that ye wait and 
‘ang continue fasting, having taken noth- 
ens, ing. (34) Wherefore I beseech you to be sure of their lives. 
take some food: for this is for your’ the vessel and 
tant safety: for there shall nota hair perish thought they knew more 
able from the head of any of you. (35) 
two And when he had said this, and had 
» of taken bread, he gave thanks to God in 


, : the presence of all: and he brake it, 


out, and began to eat. (36) Then were 
ned they all of good cheer, and themselves 
eCar> | also took food. (37) And we were in 
ars’ all in the ship two hundred threescore 
silk and sixteen souls. (38) And when 


the they had eaten enough, they lightened 

the ship, throwing out the wheat into 

the sea. (39) And when it was day, 

and they knew not the land: but they per- 

ceived a certain bay with a beach, and 

and they took counsel whether they could 

res drive the ship upon it. (40) And cast- 

eft- ing off the anchors, they left them in 

est the sea, at the same time loosing the 

A bands of the rudders; and hoisting up 

the foresail to the wind, they made for 

om the beach. (41) But lighting upon a 

oft place where two seas met, they ran 

wo the vessel aground; and the foreship 

pil- struck and remained unmovable, but 

ing the stern began to break up by the vio- 

rilt lence of the waves. (42) Ard the sol- 

old diers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, 

1it- lest any of them should swim out, and 

escape. (43) But the centurion, desir- 

ing to save Paul, stayed them from 

their purpose; and commanded that 

they who could swim should cast them- 

selves overboard, and get first to the 

3 land; (44) and the rest, some on 

; planks, and some en other things from 

I, the ship. And so it came to pass, that 
they all escaped safe to the land.” 


§ 





First, a preliminary word about the 
navigation of the ancients. Steam, of 
course, was unknown. There was no 
Mariner’s,compass. There were no 
Tegular lines of vessels, either for 
freight or passengers. Merchant ves 
sels were propelled by sails; war ves- 

_Sels by oars as well. The sailings 
Were for the most part coastwise. Un- 
der favorable winds—and we may be 
sure these old sailors were weather- 
wise—vessels shot across from land to 
land and from island to continent, and 
only the largest vessels, such as the 
Alexandrian corn ships, carrying grain 
from the Nile to Rome, ventured out 
far from land. 

Paul’s trip began on a small coaster 
ry coast wise trading vessel from 
‘uramyttium, on the west coast of 
Vy Minor, skirting the coast to an- 
toe Sidon, where he was permitted to 
“a8 the bretheren, who would do their 
a to make him and his companions 
table during this late voyage 
ie” being early October); then 
ther er along the coast to Myra. Here 
E ) left the small coaster to embark 
eS Pater atian grain ship, bound 

. a pi the seaport of Rome, and 
s “ge sag Sea, after many days aimed 

1 Cnidus, one hundred and thir- 
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ty miles distant, a large seaport with a 
Here they hoped to win- 
The wind, however, being dead 
against it, the ship changed its course, 
and, turning southward, tried to find 
winter quarters on the island of Crete. 
in our modern phrase, they had hard 
work to make it, but finally came to a 
Fair Havens, a fairly 
good harbor, but with no town nearer 
than five miles, and, being open to the 
south winds, it was not a very de- 
sirable place in which to winter. 


Paul, who by this trme n#a gained 
considerable influence with the ship’s 
company, and especially the centurion, 
urged them, as it was now late Octo- 
ber, to stay where they were if they 
hoped. to save the ship and cargo and 
The owner of 
the pilot evidently 
about the 
weather and their own particular busi- 
ness than the preacher, and, a balmy 
south breeze springing up, they tried 
to round the cape of Matala and reach 







Pheenix, a better harbor, some thirty- 
five miles distant. 

No sooner, however, had they round- 
ed the cape and come into the open 
sea than they were struck by a violent 
northeast wind, called in modern 
times a Levanter, in fact, a hurricane, 
no uncommon thing in those seas at 
the present time in the same season 
of the year. There was, therefore, 
nothing now left to do but to scud be- 
fore the wind and get, if possible, on 
the leeside cf the island of Cauda, thir- 
ty miles southwest. The ship’s boat 
had thus far been towed behind. With 
a great deal of difficulty, they got it 
on board, and fearing the ship would 
spring a leak, or perhaps it had sprung 
one already, they passed ropes around 
the hull to prevent further damage. 
Ships sailed as these were, with one 
large mast, the sail mostly to one side, 
were very liable to spring leaks. To 
proceed further in that direction might 
rua them on to the Syrtis, a dangerous 
stretch on the north coast of Africa, 
and there was now nothing left to do 
but to take down the main sail while 
under the lee of Cauda, with the water 
comparativly smooth, and bring the 
boat around to face the wind as nearly 
as possible, then put up the storm sail 
to keep her from rolling in the trough 
of the wave, and let her float or drift 
sidewise until the hurricane had 
passed over. 

The next day, a leak evidently hav- 
ing been sprung, they threw out part 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Reddy Fox, the Boaster 


The little meadow and forest folks had 
all gathered under the old butternut tree, 
and were doing stunts. Peter Rabbit and 
Happy Jack Squirrle and Billy Mink, and 
Little Joe Otter had all done something, 
and they were trying to get the others to 
try something. 


Now for the first time in his life Johnny 
Chuck began to feel just a wee, wee bit 
discontented. What was there he could 
Go better than any one else? He couldn’t 
jump anf he couldn’t climb and he 
couldn’t swim. He couldn’t even run 
fast, because he was so fat and round and 
rolly-poly. He quite forgot that he was 
so sunny-hearted and good-natured that 
everybody loved him, everybody but 
Reddy Fox. 

Just then Reddy Fox began to boast, for 
Reddy Fox is a great boaster. ‘‘Pooh!” 
gaid Reddy Fox, “pooh! Anybody could 


* jump if their legs were made for jumping. 


And what's the good of climbing trées 
anywav? Now I can run faster than any- 
body here—faster than anybody in the 
whole world!” said Reddy Fox, puffing 
himself out. 

“Chug-a-rum,” said Grandfather Frog. 
“You can’t beat Spotty the Turtle.” 

Then everyone shouted and rolled over 
and over in the grass, they were so 
tickled, for every one remembered how 
Spotty the Turtle had once won a race 
from Reddy Fox. 

For a minute Reddy Fox looked very 
foolish. Then he lost his temper, which 
is a very unwise thing to Go, for it is 
hard to find again. He swelled himself 


_ cut until every Wair stood on end and he 


looked twice as big as he did before. He 
strutted up and down and glared at each 
in turn. 

“And I’m not afraid of any 
thing on the Green Meadows!’ 
Reddy Fox. ° 

“Chug+a-rum,” said Grandfather Frog. 
“Do I see Bowser the Hound?” 

Every hair on Reddy Fox suddenly fell 
back into place. He whirled about 
nervously and anxiously looked over the 
Green Meadows. Then everybody shouted 
again and rolled over and over in the 
grass and held on to their sides, for you 
see Bowser the Hound wasn’t there at all. 

But everybody took good care to keep 
away from Reddy Fox. everybody but 
Johnny Chuck. He just sat still 
chuckled and chuckled till his fat sides 
shook. 

“What are you laughing at?’ demanded 
Reddy Fox. 

“I was just thinking,’’ said Johnny 
Chuck, “that tho you can run so fast, 
you can’t even catch me.” 

Reddy Fox just glared at him for a 
minute, he was so mad. Then he sprang 
straight at Johnny Chuck. 

“Cll show you!” he snarled, 

Now Johnny Chuck had been sitting 
close beside a hole that Grandfather 
Chuck had dug a long time before and 


living 
boasted 


and 


which was empty. In a flash Johnny 
Chuck disappeared head first in the hole. 
Now the hele was too small for Reddy 
Fox to enter, but he was so angry that 
he straightway began to dig it larger. 
My, how the sand did fly! It poured out 
behind Reddy Fox in a stream of shining 
yellow. 

Johnny Chuck ran down the long tun- 
nel underground until he reached the 
end. ‘Then when he heard Reddy Fox 
digging and knew that he was really 
eoming Jonnny,Chuck began to dig, too, 
only instead of digging down ‘he dug up 
towards the sunshine and the blue sky. 

My, how his short legs did fly and his 
stout little claws dug into the soft earth! 
His little forepaws flew so fast tnat if you 
had been there you could hardly have 
seen them at all. And with his strong 
hind legs he kicked the sand right back 
into the face of Reddy Fox. 

All the iittle ‘meadcw people gathered 
arcund the hole where Johnny Chuck and 
Reddy Fox had disappeared. They were 
very anxious, very anxious indeed. Would 
Reddy Fox catch Johnny Chuck? And 
what would he do to him? Was all their 
fun to end in something terrible to sunny- 
nfearted, gmerry Johnny Chuck, whom 
everybody leved? 

All of a sudden, pop! Right out of the 
solid earth among the daisies and butter- 
cups, just like a jack-in-the-box, came 
Johnny Chuck! He looked very warm 
and a little tired, but he was still chuck- 
ling as he scampcered across to another 
hole of Grandfather Chuck's. 

By and by something else crawled out 
of the hole Johnny Chuck had made. 
Could it be Reddy Fox? Where were his 
white waistcoat and beautiful red coat? 
And was that thing dragging behind him 
his splendid tail? 

He crept out of the hole and then just 
lay down and panted for breath. He was 
almost too tired to move. Then he began 
to spit sand out of his mouth and blow it 
out of his nose and try to wipe it out of 
his eyes. The long hair of his fine coat 
was filled full of sand and no one would 
ever haye guessed that this was Reddy 
Fox. 

“Haw! haw! haw!” shouted Blacky the 
Crow. 

Then everybody shouted “Haw! haw! 
haw” and began to roll in the grass and 
hold on to their sides ence more; every- 
body but Reddy Fox. When he could get 
his breath he didn’t look this way or that 


way, but just sneaked off to his home 
under the big hickory. 
And when Old Mother West Wind 


came with ner big bag to take the Merry 
Little Breezes to their home behind the 
Purple Hills, Johhny Chuck waddled back 
up the Lone Little Path chuckling to him- 


self, for that little feeling of discontent 
was all gone He had found that after 
all he could do something better than 


anybody else on the Green Meadows, for 
in his heart he knew that none could dig 
so fast as he. 


. After his conversion, he was the man- 





of the cargo, and the next day threw 
out the furniture and some of the rig- 
ging. The hurricane, however, did no 
cease, and all save Paul gave them- 
selves up for lost. They had food ~ 
aboard, but it was perhaps wet with _ 
salt water; there was no chance to 
cook, and they were too much wor- 
ried and chilled with cold and wet to 
care to eat. Paul was the only man ~ 
of faith and courage aboard, and he 
put new life into them by calling them 
together and telling them of his vision, 
Sailors are not usually regarded as@ 
very religious people. They are none 
the less peculiarly open to influences ~ 
that apparently come from a Higher 
Power. In the course of their business 
they are brought very close to nature 
in some of her most wonderful opera- 
tions. When the prisoner. who had 
warned them not to leave Fair Havens, 
and tcld them the ship would be dam- 
aged, even if no lives were lost, now = 
takes a full meal and tells them that 
the messenger of Jehovah, whose spe- 
cial servant he was, stood by him and 
assured him that while they should be 
shipwrecked; there should no lives be 
lost, and that they would be saved 
because he was to be saved to appear 
before Caesar, we can well realize that 
even after they had been tossed about _ 
for many days, hope would be revived. 
As Paul had predicted, all on board 
escaped to land, some in one way, 
some in another, without the loss of a 
single life. After they landed, they 
found that they were on the island of 
Melita. jee 
Notice first the power of a fine’prese 
ence or personality that wins the com- — 
fidence of all classes. Paul was not @ 
good-looking man. His bodily preg 
ence, his enemies said, was weak, and ~ 
his speech contemptible; but they ad- © 
mitted that his arguments were” © 
weighty and powerful. Whether with 
friends or enemies, acquaintances oF 
strangers, there was always somethin 
about him that commanded me 
He won this respect first as a young 
man at Jerusalem, when he was put ~ 
forth as the chief of the persecutors. 







































































selected for the mission to the Gen- = 
tiles. He, an entire stranger, was ~~ 
treated with the highest respect by — 
the learned men of Athens. By his 
eoolness, his perfect control of him- 
self, and his constant presence of 
mind, he won the confidence of Claud- 
ius Lysias, the commander of the Ro 
man cohorts at Jerusalem. He won | 
the respect of King Agrippa, Festus ~~ 
and Felix. here was something 
about him which justified the centu-  — 
rion in allowing him, tho a prisoner 
being sent for trial at Rome, to go 
ashore and see his friends, the Chris- 
tians at Sidon. The centurion took — 
a great responsibility in this, but he | 
knew that Paul would not run away, _ 
It appears that the centurion had the 
supreme direction of the voyage of — 
this grain ship on which they em- 
barked. Yet in a few days Paul had ~ 
obtained sufficient influence among % 
them to be allowed to give advice to 
the centurion and officers of the ves- 
sel. This wag_not the first shipwreck 
in the experience of Paul. and he had 
become both weatherwise and sailor- 
wise. These men were right sorry aft- 
erwards that they had not followed his 
counsel, landsman tho he was. 
Second, note the tremendous power 
of any man who has supreme faith in ~ 
his mission. Paul stands forth among — 
these Roman soldiers and sailors, ~ 
announcing himself as a seryant of | 
the Most High, “whose 1am and whom 
I serve”; and the fact that in that age ~~ 
any man had such confidence in his 
mission that he could claim to be in 
communication with that great Power 
which all acknowledged, which rules — 
the wines and the waves, left a power- 
ful impression upon the mind. We can ~~ 
not all, like Paul, have such direct 
communication with the Divine will ~ 
that we can foretell future events, but 
we can know when we are in the path 
of duty. that God is with us, and this ~ 
itself gives every man power over © 
ers. Paul had been told that he m Ms 
stand before Caesar. He was now © 




































‘way. He needed no angel to tell 
that his life would be spared. It 
Tequire something more to be able 
Say that all on board ship should be 
ved also; but had not Paul shown, 
‘his gentlemanly bearing, by his 
en interest in everything going on, 
r his close observations of the winds 
and the waves, by his constant pres 
"ence of mind, by his unfailing courage, 
it he was a superior man, he could 
have so attracted their notice and 
on their confidence that he could 
nade them that he was divinely 
ided. “ 
Paul believed it to be the will of God 
; t he should stand before Caesar. 
He knew that nothing could interfere 
the fulfillment of the Divine pur- 
Doubters at Fair Havens, the 
licers came to have more confidence 
Paul, the preacher, the man of faith, 
than in their own lifelong knowledge 
‘of the sea. The men who have done 
the world the greatest good have al- 
Ways been men with supreme confi- 
dence in an over-ruling Providence, 
‘and in the eternal principles of right- 
» eousness, and faith in themselves as 
"agents thru which the Divine will is 
accomplished; for example, Savona- 
Tola, the great Catholic preacher; 
Cromwell, Luther, Knox, and our own 
Lincoln. 
_ .Third, Paul’s conduct immediately 
following this announcement of Divine 
| guidance, afforded these people the 
- most convincing proof of his siticerity. 
They had been in the midst of the se- 
pere storm for days; they had eaten 
_ ery little. After announcing his rev- 
elation that their lives would all be 
pared, he himself ate a full meal, 
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*Not only that, but he proved himself a 
plendid optimist, cheering up the of- 
cers and all on board, and did it on 
he ground that he had a firm belief in 
his revelation: “Be of good cheer; for 
‘believe God, that it shall be even so 
as it hath been spoken unto me.” If 
Paul had continued fasting, had kept 
imself in his cabin, and avoided the 
8; if he had shown any fear or 
Manifested in any way any doubt 
‘about the reality of his Divine guid- 
‘ance, the entire effect would have 
been lost. If we believe a thing, it is 
important that after announcing our 
‘convictions, we act in harmony with 
those convictions. Our religion 
teaches us that we are in God’s hands; 
that our future is to be a great deal 
more glorious than this. Then why jlo 
we fear sickness or death or bereave- 
ment, or any evil that may befall us? 
If we believe that the Christian should 
be the most cheerful of all men, why 
‘go about with long faces? !f we be- 
lMeve that the Lord will withhcld no 
food thing from them that love Him, 
then why manifest fear and anxiety as 
to the future? 





Monti School, Fremont 
County, Iowa 
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5 (Continued from page 18) 
baildings. Here the Fisher Township 
m Bureau, of which: almost every 
farmer in the township is a member, 
s sts once a month, at night, and 

Vistens to good, interesting programs, 
consisting of moving pictures, home 
ent plays, community singing, or- 
estras, talks and debates. After this 
social time is enjoyed and refresh- 
on ents served. These refreshments 
Usually consist of sandwiches, pickles 
and doughnuts, which each. family 
ings. Coffee is made and served. 
@ men serve the refreshments and 
unteers go back the next day, which 
‘always Saturday, wash the cups and 
mn up the schoolhouse and leave it 






Township Farm Bureau pur- 
f one hundred folding chairs to 

ee in the aisles and back of the 
eats in the schoolhouse. These were 
ought by contributions of two dollars 
| from the members or anyone 
ng to help. They also bought 

@ozen tin cups and use paper 






howing that he believed what he said, © 


These meetings have proved most in- 
teresting and are attended by large 


\numbers, as many as 150 to 200, with 


people crowding the entrance way and 
around the door, 


This building had a stove in the. 


center of the room, making it very un- 
comfortable for anyone very near it 
and preventing all who were behind 
it from seeing. 


There has long been a feeling that 
this building should be made into a 
community hall and used as such as 
well as a schoolhouse, 


At a Farm Bureau _ co-operators’ 
meeting last spring, while discussing 
the question of a cOmmunity hall, it 
was suggested that Monti schoolhouse 
be so remodeled that it could be used. 
While a tax could be levied for a build- 
ing, it could not be used on remodel- 
ing a schoolhouse, so it was necessary 
to have the school board do the re- 
modeling. At this meeting a commit- 
tee was appointed that met with the 
school board at its regular meeting 
and presented the matter to them. 
Since a part of the remodeling would 
be a direct benefit to the school, the 
board consented to appropriate a max- 
imum of $500. This amount may sound 
large, but like amounts have been 
used by other schools in this town- 
ship in remodeling and repairing. In 
order to keep within the $500 limit, 
the committee pledged the board that 
the Farm Bureau would do the exca- 
vating, hauling and all unskilled labor. 

They started to work at once under 
the leadership of William Lauman, 
of Farragut, Iowa, president of the 
Fisher Township Farm Bureau. It was 
no trouble at all to get men to give a 
half day, a day or two days of their 
time. A basement 30x40 feet was dug 
under the whole building. Men came 
with shovels, spades, teams and wag- 
ons. From start to finish there were 
always as many men as there was 
room to work. The basement was 
dug, walled up and the floor smoothed 
and sanded, and fuel bins built in the 
basement, A furnace was purchased 
from an abandoned school which had 
gone into a consolidated district. <A 
grade entrance and steps were built 
and a balcony over the cloak and en- 
trance rooms, making seating room 
for seventy-five or more. There were 
many minor jobs for the carpenter— 
changing windows and doors, putting 
windows in balcony and building stair- 
ways, so that we exceeded our allow- 
ance by a few dollars. 

Much of the credit for this work is 
due to William Yates, of Farragut, sub- 
director of Monti school, chairman of 
the township school board and vice- 
president of the Fisher Township Farm 
Bureau, who superintended the work 
from start to finish and was on the 
job every day. 

We have tried to get along with 
second-hand wheezy organs, but re- 
cently were able to get hold of a 
good second-hand piano for the small 
sum of $35 plus $5 for tuning. 

People have been bringing their gas- 
oline lanterns and lamps to light the 
building. Two of these gasoline lamps 
have recently been purchased, and as 
soon as we are able to raise the money 
we are going to buy more lamps and 
buy seats for the balcony to take the 
place of the extra chairs that we have 
to borrow. 

Under the old system the coffee was 
made and lunch prepared in the small 
cloak room and passed among the peo- 
ple, who remained seated, but how, at 
the close of the program, we all go to 
the basement and the refreshments 
are served there, cafeteria style, As 
they are eating, they are moving 
about and visiting, as there are no 
seats in the basement. We find that 
this increases the value of the social 
part of our meetings. 

Since the changes have been made, 
the attendance and interest in the 
meetings has increased, for people 
know now that when they come there 
will be a comfortable seat awating 
them. The balcony also furnishes a 
convenient place for the moving pic- 


ture machine which the county agent 
always brings with him. 

Just across the road from the school- 
house is Fisher creek, on the opposite 
side of which is a long slope covered 
with natural timber, in which are 
many kinds of trees and wildflowers. 
Because of the natural beauty of this 
tract and its historical significance, it 
is being considered by the board of 
conservation as a state park.—Alma 
Fallers Latimer. 


Cut Flowers 


Plants live by a certain peculiar 
process, and keeping this process as 
“nearly normal as possible prolongs the 
life of cut flowers. In cutting flowers 
choose healthy ones and cut them with 
a clear, clean slant just above a node 
or joint. Early morning is the best 
time to cut flowers, for then the stems 
are rigid and fresh. 

They sould then be put into plenty 





of clean,’cool water. A deep, re 
vase is best at first, so that wate, 
may reach almost the full length of 
the stems. Later they may be 4 
into a more shallow dish, tho they wi 
as a rule keep longer in a vase that © 
is deep and wide. Flowers should — 
never be crowded into a narrow vage, | 

When the shallow vases or bowlg 
are used, the wire holders are much | 
better than the porcelain or pot 
blocks, as they allow a greater free 
dom to the stems, 

Flowers will wilt very quickly ing — 
dry, overheated room. Drafts apg 
equally bad for flowers. 

Salt-and other chemicals have heey 
found to have no value from a scien. 
tific standpoint in keeping flower 
fresh. They do keep the water fresh © 
to some extent, however, but fregh 
water daily, a cool temperature, ang — 
cutting off the stems under the water 
as the ends become dry and hard, wil 
do a great deal toward keeping flower | 
fresh. 

























































Our Fashion Department 























COMFORTABLE SLEEP-INS 

A little one-piece sleeping garment is 
most healthful because it is most com- 
fortable. Both small girls and boys sleep 
best in a nightie such as this. 

Step No. 1 shows the front and back 
of the garment after cutting from Pattern 
No. 2244. Step No. 2 shows the drawers 
being cut from the material and Step No. 
8 shows the garment after the side seams, 
shoulder seams and inner leg seams have 
been sewed, and the sleeves basted into 
the armholes. Step No. 4 shows the gar- 
ment with the legs hemmed and the 
drawers stitched almost ready to wear. 

The pattern, No. 2244, cuts in sizes 2, 4, 



















Step 3 









6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires t¥? — 
and one-half yards of 36-inch material. : 














These patterns are guaranteed tof 
perfectly and allow all seams. orig giv = 
each, prepaid. Order by number mate 18 
size or age. Write plainly and be bie 
sign your name and address. of fi 
fashion quarterly, containing zt 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. te: 
1c or 2c stamps and send all orders 
Pattern Department, Wallaces 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about 
for the delivery of the patterns OF ##5 
quarterly. : 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to thif Geomriment, 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions relating to 








: Weight of Dressed Poultry 
uch 
tery My chicken woman had a tale of 


woe this morning. She bought some 
hens live weight to dress for her Sun- 


ina day dinner trade. The selling weight 
are was the weight of the fowl bled and 

4 dressed, but not drawn. After weigh- 
been ing she dressed the fowls for the oven. 
cien. She fixed her selling price New York 
werg dressed at 35 cents a pound, but when 
resh she figured what she had paid for the 
resh fowls, and what she got for the car- 
and cass, she found she had made but 
ater : three cents per chicken. ‘The trouble 
will was she didn’t think the sale thru 
werg ; before she fixed her prices. 


Most of us dislike to finish what 
gome one else has begun. Town wom- 
en would rather buy a fowl ready for 
the oven. When a woman oven 
dresses a chicken she should have a 
fixed charge for this in addition to 
the price of the chicken. My chicken 
woman is inclined to think she is do- 
ing a good business when she makes 
a number of sales. It didn’t come 

* home to her when she was selling her 
own stock that she might be selling 
under cost, but when she paid cash 
out, she could tell from the cash she 
got back just where the balance was 
and what. Then she realized that her 
cost accounting system was wrong. 

The State College of Pennsylvania 
in Bulletin 87 has worked out some 
figures which will-help fix the com- 
parative value of live and dressed 
poultry. Fattened fowl show a slight- 
ly smaller shrinkage than unfattened 
(another advantage of fattening). 

“White Wyandotte cockerels gave 
60.99 per cent of their live weight as 
flesh and 8.97 per cent as feathers; 
7.78 per cent as head and feet; 7.42 per 
cent as bones of the body; 6.78 per 
cent as intestines; 4.49 per cent as 
giblets, and 3.57 per cent as blood. 

“White Wyandotte pullets gave 
65.34 per cent of flesh; 6.07 per cent as 
feathers; 7.75 per cent as head and 
feet; 6.29 per cent as bones of bedy; 
6.62 per cent as intestines; 4.64 per 
cent as giblets, and 3.20 as blood. 

“White Leghorn cockerels gave 
56.75 per cent of flesh, and White Leg- 
horn pullets gave 58.67 per cent flesh. 
Pullets of the general purpose, or 
American breeds, have a larger per 
cent of edible flesh than cockerels. 
The larger breeds: dress out better 
than the Leghorns. On the market to- 

‘a day Leghorns are selling at 30 cents 

a pound, and Rhode Island Reds at 40. 

This is because the Reds carry more 

flesh than the Leghorns.” 

I'm sorry for my chicken. woman. 
She has to work harder because she 
lost time on those chickens which she 
handled at a loss. She has a little 
girl, a forlorn, neglected looking child, 
but what can a woman do when it 
takes all her time in just making a 
living? The child’s name is Gladys— 
the mother liked the cheerful sound 
of the name. Gladys brings me 
branches of chrysanthemums clutched 
tight in her dirty little hand—she is 
only five. “I’m saving money to buy 
sister a pair of stockings for Christ- 
mas,” she says. Sister needs the 
stockings—she stoops over often to 
fold the heel so the hole won’t show. 
The mother is too busy making sales 
Of chickens and- eggs, and looking aft- 
er the chickens, to darn stockings. 
md way, wools stick to roughened 
are are all thumbs. A woman 

© a man’s work and a wom- 
an’s, too. 

‘tJ chicken woman is not the only 
€ who has lost out on the market- 

lag end. “Lumping things off,” guess- 

Rl farm products will weigh, 

rc. off-hand price, is usually 
mntil th usiness, There is no profit 
© cost has been taken out of 
sa ° leer received. No matter wheth- 
hot one dislikes figures and fig- | 


















| 
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uring, accounts and records of cost 


prices are the only means of determin- . 


ing the price. If one can’t grow chick- 
ens as cheaply as his neighbor, he 
should change his methods, but the 
harvest should bring more than the 
price of the seed.—H. W. A. 


Faults in Feed 


Good, sound grains and feed are 
good all the way thru; the faults in 
feeds come from wrong use of the 
feed. Take cotton seed meal, for in- 
stance. If more than a tenth of the 
mash is made of cotton seed meal, the 
egg yield will be cut down, and blood 
spots of blotches are likely to come in 
the eggs. There is a temptation to use 
cotton seed meal because it is rich 
in fertilizer value, but enough is all 
that is safe. 

Middlings used to excess will also 
cause blood spots in the eggs. 

Sometimes it is expedient to use 
table refuse from hotels. If sloppy 
garbage is used, the eggs will be wa- 
tery. The yolk won’t stand up firmly 
on a bed of clear, firmish white under 
watery feeds. 

Soft corn which has been frosted 
before it is mature holds danger for 
chickens. It should not be fed if either 
moldy or musty. Ground corn which 
gets heated is also dangerous. Corn 
and corn meal are the chickens’ fa- 
vorite feeds, but they are too fatten- 
ing if fed to excess. Corn that is 
parched until almost black is a good 
tonic for the chickens in winter. If 
the corn is all soft, it is well to 
parch it, or oven dry before feeding 
to the chickens, 

Wheat, like corn, is an unbalanced 
food. It should be supplemented with 
feeds rich in lime and protein. Wheat 
bran gives bulk to the ration, and 
lightens it. If kept before the flock 
they will help balance their own ra- 





tion. Oats are a fine feed and good 
bone maker. They should be hulled 
for chicks. The sharp beards, will 


tender gizzards. They, too, 
Mixed with milk 


pierce 
need to be balanced. 


the ground oats make a splendid fat--° 


tening ration. The principal objection 
to oats is their fiber. 

Barley ranks somewhere between 
oats and corn. . Where corn, wheat 
and oats are to be had there is little 
call for barley as poultry feed. One 
wonders what taste the chickens can 
have but they prefer corn and wheat 
to barley and rye. The breeder must 
consider the element of palatability in 
planning the ration. 

Buckwheat is not very popular as a 
chicken feed. It contains more fiber 
than wheat, and tends to produce a 
white fat and flesh. 

The farmer can grow a larger vari- 
ety of chicken feeds than he does, but 
he must consider the returns in the 
total food nutrients which can be se- 
cured from an,acre of land. It is not 
what a farmer can grow, but what he 
can grow with greatest profit, that de- 
termines his acreage. Chickens have 
been profitably grown on corn, wheat 
and oats. The faults in these feeds 
lie in the amount and the way they 
are fed and not in the feed. 





Dry Mash for Laying Hens 


“IT want to know how to mix a good 
dry mash for laying hens,” an Iowa 
subscriber writes. “We have been 
feeding corn and oats, about half and 
half, and tankage, about ten pounds to 
100 pounds of mash. We mix them to- 
gether and keep the mash in a feeder 
all the time, with plenty of water and 
milk. For scratch feed we feed 
shelled corn at night and whole oats 
in the morning in plenty of straw. 
What do you consider a good mash 
feed and a good scratch feed, and 





| 





how much scratch feed would you ad- 
vise at a feeding for about 200 hens? 
We have plenty of skim-milk and keep 
clam shell in front of them -all the 
time. We are going to keep warm wa- 
ter in front of them all winter.” 

If you~have enough skim-milk to 
give your hens all they want to drink. 
I would change the mash you are us- 
ing now by increasing the amount of 
corn meal, reducing the amount of 
ground oats and adding some bran and 
shorts and a little bone meal. With 
the milk you have, 10 per cent tank- 
age should be ample. For the mash, 
try about 50 pounds corn meal, 10 
pounds each of grownd oats, bran and 
shorts, 5 pounds of bone meal, 1 pound 
of fine salt, and 10 pounds of tankage 

The addition of some wheat to the 
scratch feed will be of benefit. You 
might try half corn, one-fourth wheat 
and one-fourth oats. I would mix 
these together and feed about one- 
third to one-half as much in the morn- 
ing as at night. Try to regulate the 
amount of scratch feed so that the 
birds will consume the same amount 
of mash as of grain. By weighing the 
amount of mash you put in the hop- 
pers and observing how long it lasts. 
you can get a line on the consumption. 
If they don’t eat enough mash, cut 
down on the grain in the morning feed. 
—S. C. 





Bumblefoot 


When ahen is seen limping. around 
the lot, apparently in good condition, 
the poultry raiser .s likely to suspect 
that the bird is being treubled with 
worms or has tuberculosis. However, 
the fact that she is in good condition 
eliminates the latter two as a cause of 
her lameness and the bird must be 
further examined to get at the under- 
lying cause. 

If the lame bird is picked up and a 
large swelling is noticed on the under 
side of her foot it is very likely that 
she is troubled with bumblefoot. If 
the swelling is opened, pus can usu- 


ally be forced out and if the inside of: 


the wound is painted with iodine, the 
bird will recover in a_ short time. 
Bumblefoot is not a specific disease 
but is the result of a succession of 
bruises. If the roosts are especially 





high and the floor especially hard, the | 


bruises the bottom of her foot 
each time she alights. Since she 
alights at least once each day, 
sore is kept irritated and the swelling 
will often attain quite a size. 

The way to overcome bumblefoot in 
a flock, then, is to remove the under- 
lying cause, which is usually roosts 
that are too high. They should sel- 
dom be more than four feet from the 
ground and if they are higher than 
this, they should be lowered at once 
to get rid of bumblefoot.—W. E. S. 


hen 





The brown egg producers are chor- 
tling over the prediction that the 
brown egg is to be given a premium in 
the New York market in two or three 
years’ time. 





The baby chick men report that the 
present standard box which is about 
three inches oversize for double mail- 
ing in the one hundred size, has been 
given a permanent permit to use the 
mails in this size. 





An ordinance planned to protect the 
milk supply of Tucson, Ariz., requires 
that fowls be kept out of the barns 
and barnyards. 


this | 
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Collis Process Pure | 

Dried Buttermilk — | 

Becomes More Valuable be 
Daily 


apy ig. quoted an mp from an article 
a wei ersed t expert—its message 
is of prime importance to to all pouliry raisers. 



































































































“Things have changed since father was 
boy. We do not take so much . 
now but we investigate and find 


effect certain foods have on oe ee 

late years we have | aes milk i 

great food for poul or .youne 
cngoranee has us to ieve 

pera the bowel trouble in chicks can : 

pegreneet by the use ilk. We h Som 

ourselves on this score. We 

fale that growing chicks make more 

wi milk is included in their 

As for laying hens we like to use 

to increase production. We realize that you 

will begin to say that it looks as if milk wae 

a great food and we believe just that. 


“One reason for this delay of recognition of 
the value of milk has been due to the diff- 
culty in its use. Milk may oly cause 
digestive disturbances unless the dishes 

kept sanitary. With the oye of di 
buttermilk this as the 
dried milk is simply an A. | ‘with fe pe 
not 


are. 





Poultrymen have no excuse now 


using milk. It is so easy to use fo M- : oz 
ict @ far senter use In the falapn Se ‘ 
in the past and if vou knew how greatly it wag 4 


sed right now you might be surprised. 
From The Poultry Keeper, Sept. 1925. 


Write for circulars and complete data on 
buttermilk feeding. 


Collis Products Company 
Dept. 215 CLINTON, IOWA 


Shipments made from either St. Paul, 
Minn. or Omaha, Neb. 




















Popular Sizes: 108, 150, 200 and 300.209: 
ayn bow renee stay Fog anes 
No experience 
with each machine. She "Phowoncs of Sune lane 
into new hands every ema pe 
come machines—all like the Sure Hatch. 
Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colon 
chic eats Cy tren 
Coal -burni Eastern and 
trade promptly su: from Chicago, ill. 
Send for Our Free 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR co. 
Box 59 Fremont, Neb. 


Making BIG MONEY 4 
as Auto Mechanic 


Ican train you in 8 to 12 weeks 
and get you a job where youcan 
ble your income. 
Read this letter from D. D. Torpy, 
one of my students: 

“I have gotten a fine start herein 
the position you secured for me. 
Doing a lot of overhaul jobs and 
thank you for the training at soar echesh: Sam 

nk you for the training r : 
loub) ode) HB Toate: 


my earning Sewer. 
Nebr. . 
Big Pay Jobs For My 
I have trained hundreds of men who are 
as well as Mr. Tor, . She gute business 
ig poner. Speen 9 Saae for Lincoin 
mechan 
make wee success. 
one tuition rates. 
write now. 



























SARGENT | 
p LAYING MASH; 


It takes good care, 
produce eggs in winte 


high grade grain 


for MORE EGGS| 


Feed Sargent Laying Mash 
proper feeding and a good feed to 


SARGENT LAYING MASH supplies the poumee reap beatae! 
food elements to make eggs, 
ally balanced, carefully blended, very palatable, eas- 
ily digested. and insures healthly poultry. 
SARGENT LAYING MASH contains just the right sa 
of Dried Buttermiik, Meat and. Bone Cracklings and ot 
tra 



















because it is scienti 







It your dealer 
does not have 





ay 
ry for making the 








several egg parts. I 


feed SSG 








tes 
f you want your hens to lay more eggs 
NT LAYING MASH. 


SARGEST & CO., 411 East Grand, Des Moines, lowa — 
























‘AFTER the change from pasturage to 
“FA the heavier, drier winter feeds four 
cows out of five fail to fully digest 
assimilate all of the milk-making 
ues in the food they consume. 
You can stop this waste and add extra 
s daily to the production of your 
g by giving them the aid of Kow-Kare 
their regular diet. This all-medicine 
igorator has a wonderful stimulatin 
building-up effect on the entire set o 
making organs. Kow Kare rescues 
ny feed dollars that otherwise would 
wasted. 


"Do not confuse Kow-Kare with highly 
imulating concentrates and so-called 
iock feeds. It is not a food, and provides 

ne of the elements of forced feeding. 

is a medicine that the average cow’s 

tem urgently needs to convert nature’s 

ods into a paying volume of milk, 
y in winter. 


sad lespoonful in the feed at intervals, governed 
# home ree puts’more milk in the pails—and all 
} while it is building sturdy health into your 


On Cow Diseases 
" Porcows “Off Feed” or suffering from such fail- 
ments as Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
: Bunches, Milk Fever ete., Kow-Kare is the 
and sure corrective. Used by thousands of 
nen for thirty years. Our free book, “The 
Co tor,’ filled with dairy information, 


pw-Kare comes in two sizes, $1.25 and 65:— 
d dealers, general stores, druggists. Sent by 
’ if your dealer is not supplied. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
‘ Dept. 19, Lyndonville, Vt. 


Money Makino Pack-~ 
ape for Your Dairy 

















bOGsS 


J German Police Doge 


‘ennels.Rox 20 











FUL Collies and Shepherd 
wal Heelers. Picture 10c. — 
Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 








‘e mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


in the Chicago district.” 














THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be ebeerfully auswered. 








Care of Calves 


Proper feed and management of the 
calves is essential in producing ani- 
mals which will later be used in the 


dairy herd. Well bred animals are 
often made inefficient by poor meth- 
ods of calf raising. Some of the es- 
sentials in regard to the management 
of calves, as set forth in a recent 
exhibit of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at some of the 
dairy shows are: 

Be sure that the catves are born in 
clean, well bedded stalls, 

Clip and disinfect the naval 
immediately. 

Keep the calf clean and well bédded. 

In winter, keep the pen dry and 
sunny. 

Give clean feed in clean pails. 

Dirty, damp, dark pens induce 
scours, pneumonia and general ill 
health. 

They suggest the following course of 
procedure in feeding: 

First ten days—8 to 10 pounds of 
whole milk. 

Second ten days—8 to 10 pounds of 
milk, combined with a taste of grain, 
silage and hay. 

At thirty days—10 to 12 pounds of 
skim-milk, one-fourth to three-fourths 
pound each of hay, silage and grain. 

At three months—12 to 14 pounds of 
skim-milk, 1% to 4% pounds of silage, 
1 to 2% pounds of hay and 2 to 3 
pounds of grain. 

At six months—2 to 8 pounds of hay, 


cord 





cost of feed and labor, pasture condi- 
tions, trend of production of milk per 
farm, trend of consumption, relative 
profitableness of other farm enter- 
prises, and trend in raising of young 
stock, 


No doubt the careful consideration’ 


of these factors in determining the 
prices for city milk will do a great deal 
to stabilize the dairy business in any 
territory which is supplying a city 
with milk. _The normal tendency on 
most markets has been for the dealers 
to attempt to hold the prices so low 
that it discourages production. This is 
followed by the opposite extreme by 
the producers, with the resulting low 
and heavy production which keeps the 
dairy business in an unsettled condi- 
tion. 





Weather and Dairy Prices 


One of the important factors in de- 
termining the price of dairy products 
is the weather. W. H. Bronson, who 
is the research man for the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association, 
states that the condition of the pas- 
tures, the price of grain and the size 
of the hay crop were the factors that 
had a marked effect on milk prices. 

Factors of this kind show up quick- 
er on the milk market than on other 
dairy products but they are important 
factors in all lines, It will be recalled 
that last- year the excellent fall pas- 
tures produced, a much larger surplus 
of butter than was expected. The re- 
sult of this surplus was depressing on 





Class of Brown Swiss Aged Cows at the Waterloo Dairy Show. 


8 pounds of grain, 6 to 13 pounds of 
silage. 

At one year—3 to 4 pounds of hay, 
8 to 4 pounds of grain, 2 to 25 pounds 
of silage. 

In feeding the above ration it is im- 
portant that the calf be gradually 
changed from the whole milk to the 
skim«milk as they become accust®Omed 
to eating grain and hay. These prod- 
ucts take the place of the butterfat. 
As the calves become older the ration 
is also changed, depending on whether 
the calves are on a dry lot or whether 
they are on pasture. 


Factors Controlling Milk Prices 


One of the most complete analyses 
of the factors which determine milk 
prices, regardless of the method of de- 
termining the price, is contained in a 
recent bulletin from the Illinois ex- 
periment station on “Marketing Milk 
The bulletin 
states: “It seems obvious that the 
city fluid milk price must always be 
considered in relation to the prices of 
other dairy products for three rea- 
sons.” 

These reasons are: that a large por- 
tion of the milk purchased within the 
city must be utilized for other dairy 
products; that the city market is us- 
ually most desirable and thereby at- 
tracts outside supplies; and converse- 
ly, that the city price must be high 
enough to attract outside milk or it 
will be used in less exacting markets. 

The author of the bulletin offers no 
“rule of thumb” method of determin- 
ing a correct price but suggests that 
the follewing factors should receive 
consideration: amoint of surplus 
milk, prices of other dairy products, 


- 





»the market. 





This year there is a 
smaller surplus of butter than last 
year, largely on account of poorer 
pasture conditions, 

The heavy corn crop, with a fairly 
Satisfactory price for butterfat, will 
undoubtedly mean that many of the 
dairy cows will be fed more liberally 
this fall than last year. Last year 
the surplus of butter was worked off 
on the market in a very satisfactory 
manner, as business conditions im- 
proved and winter production de- 
creased more than usual. This year 
it is likely that production will be 
maintained ‘better than last year. 
However, an exceptionally cold winter 
may upset these calculations. 





Filled Cheese Law Violation 


The Internal Revenue Bureau has 
uncovered what seems to be a flagrant 
violation of the filled cheese law. This 


is almost the first case of this kind» 


since the law was passed. 

A firm known as Silberman Bros. 
was charged with making a product 
from powdered milk, water and cocoa- 
nut oil which was sold as cream 
cheese, without taking out a license or 
paying the internal revenue tax. The 
personal property of the firm was 
seized for confiscation and the plant 
padlocked. 

The comparatively-high price of but- 
terfat at the present time has in- 
creased the incentive for attempted 
violations of the different laws that 
relate to filled cheese, filled milk and 
oleomargarine. The prompt action of 
the department in this case will un- 
doubtedly help in the enforcement of 
all of these laws. 





Rock Is] 
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“Great Western” Separator 


The cream just naturally goes to the top and out of 
the cream outlet, while the skim milk goes downward 
and out of the bottom outlet—the combination of the 
Rock Island disc skimming device, bottom outlet for 
skim milk, and the law of gravity—gets more cream, 

Lowdown supply can—easy to fill; low-down, 
slow speed, close skimming, perfect flushing, self- 
draining bowl; ball bearings; low-down, enclosed, 
self-oiling gears—these are reasons why your Rock 
Island Implement Dealer takes pride in selling you a 
“Great Western.” 


FREE BOOK 
“Making Farm Life Easier” illustrates and describes 
this cream separator and a big line of farm implements 
in which you are particularly interested. Write today 
for free book W I'-10. 


Rock Island Plow @ 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


um (@.2 Worley olen 
Saves 5 bu. 
Corn per HOG 


In 40 years Standard Hog Regulator 
| has never been excelled for profit and 
economy. Costs but 10c per month per 
hog. Saves 5 bushels of corn per 
Promotes rapid grow! 
) Guards health. Ime 
eae | thrift. Regulates 
owels ‘and expels 
worms. Converts 
rough-coated, undet- 
sized animals into 
fat, profitable hogs. 
Makes you money, 


STANDARD 


HOG 
REGULATOR 


Grain rations lack the elements Standard Hog 
Regulator supplies. Goes farther. Does more. Costs 
Jess. Helps prevent sickness. Saves feed cost. 
Makes faster gains. Contains 12 ingredients esse 
tial to growth and health. No filler. 


Order in bags from your dealer. If he hasn't it, 
write direct to us. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO, a 
Dept. 08S john W. Gamble, Pres. Omaha, Nebr, 


i Makers of Live Stods and Poultry Prepasstions Sioce 1906 i ! 
Rare Offer in Lime Land Farms 


The Selma Chamber of Commerce is making @ 
introductory offer to farmers to locate on the f ; 
Black Soll land of Alabama. They have subdl a 
a fine old plantation into 160 acre farms, have 
attractive bungalows and are offering these for st 
at $50.00 per acre on easy terms. Near the large 
producing hay shipping station in the U. 8. i 

The land {fs a gently rolling prairie, the ool F , 
biack clay underlaid with m ahs 
similar to the corn belt lands of Illinois and lowe | 
Delightful climate, mild winter, makes a long 
ing season, securing two crops annually. 

The Natural Home of Alfalfa 

These Alfalfa soils have been thoroughly invest : 
gated and have won the admiration and respect 
many of the most noted soll and alfalfa experts, 
Joseph E. Wing, Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, P. G: 

A. P. Grant, Dr. Tait Butler, W. G. Spill 
M. A. Crosby of the Department of Agri a 
Washington, D.C. Many other clovers ike a Jae : 























muda, paspalum and other grasses make 
pasture. All general farm crops do well. 
market for all farm products. 
Wonderful Opportunity for Dairying 
Nearby creamery pays good prices. Poultry 
these lime lands pay well. One women sold 
$400 worth of turkeys last year. 
Delightfal Living Conditions. — 
for all year residence, improved roads, good 
and churches. Pleasant neighbors, A nearby 
ment of Northern and Western farmers are DF 
ing and enthusiastic over htt | conditions. 
have formed aciub for mutual business and 
benefit. Out Southern Field Magazine tells the# 
Write fer booklets and information and lam 
this great opportunity for stock raisers and 
men on lime lands. W. EB. PRICE, 
immigration Agent, Seuthern 
System, Reom 661, Washtngten, | 
i 
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: Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
a 181 Rochester Ave. 
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Pm buying some more of 
that new Red Strand Fence! 


Moreand more ore fence buyers buyersare turn- 
ing tothisnew RED STRAND. They 
have learned that this patented Cop- 
r Bearing, ‘““Galvannealed” fence 
ar outlasts the ordinary kind—and 

it P costs much less in the long run. 
Made of copper-bearing steel—it resists 
rust clear to the core. Then the patented 
“Galvannealed’’ process rene from 2 to3 
times more zinc Coating than the ordinary 
alvanizing method. That’s why this new 
RED STRAND gives many years of extra 


«Calves 
AIC fe ; 

ae dpe there are these big features: Knot that 

aranteed not to slip; full gauge wires; 

wie picket-like stay wires require fewer 

posts; well crimped line wires retain their 


tension, etc. Look for the Red Strand— 
then buy it, you'll never have regrets. 


, FREE to Land Owners 
1) ph Suzend, fence catalog. (2) “Official 
8 reports on fence 
tests heared by noted authorities. (3) 
Ropp’s Calculator. All sent FREE. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
L. Industrial St. Peoria, Illinois 
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Let us send you our Big Boves Fur- 
nace Book. It is filled 
with interesting facts 
and shows you how 


BOVEE FURNACES 
| Save 30% of Fuel Cost! 


A Bovee will burn an 
ki fuel. Hard coal, 
|, steam coal, lig- 
nite, coke, cobs or wood 
chunks and is an ideal 
ce for on - burner. 


furna 
| Order one N 


Easily set up in afew hours at odd times 
when you cannot work outdoors. Write for 
our big FREE book today. Address— 


| BOVEE, 103 West 8th St., Waterloo, lowa 
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New FREE book 
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will reduce 





Bunches; Heals Boils, 


and germicide 


82 50 oor Soe ita 
00 ree. 
ABSORBINE, JR.. the anti 


or ée Aflammation 
tens 0 then a tell 


Ww, 
i 


) NEECEERE 


TRADE MARK REG,U.S.PAT. OFF. 





inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it 18 4 positive antiseptic 
Pleasant to 


use; does not blister o: remove 
the hair. and youcan wouk ibe borse 


septic Liniment for mankind, 

Mops pana ssc Veins. Wens, Strains Bruises, 

Price $125 per bottle at 

you more if you write 
Gtam: 


Oc in stamps. 
F. YOUNG, Inc., “0 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








Service Bureau 











The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tficate number. 





If You Sign the Order You’re 
Stuck 


Vera short time ago I gave an agent 
representing the Sherman Nursery 
Company, of Charles City, an order 
for some trees, amounting to $43. The 
order was not filled satisfactorily and 
I asked them to cancel. They wrote 
back and told me I could cancel if I 
paid 50 per cent. Do I have to ac- 
cept these goods or pay the account?” 

This man is out of luck. The Sher- 
man Nursery Company uses an order 
blank which specifies a 50 per cent ob- 
ligation if order is canceled. If folks 
who buy would read it over they could 
see in what manner they are obligat- 
ing themselves. We have tried to get 
some reason from the nursery for this 
method of doing business but they 
seem to think the letters do not need 
an answer. However, we suspect their 
reason for so doing is because they 
pay their agents a commission at time 
order is secured and this money, of 
course, has been paid out so the com- 
pany has to be reimbursed. 

Personally, we do not care for the 
way the Sherman felks do business. 
Their trees might be all right, but if 
agents are allowed to put things over 
in selling goods it would seem that 
the company might be interested in 
hearing about them. It is always a 
good plan to read an order blank be- 
fore you sign it. 





We Indicted Them Long Ago 


A news story that will interest hun- 
dreds of Service Bureau members who 
have had trouble with knitting ma- 
chines appeared recently. The clip- 
ping reads: 

“Buffalo, N. Y.—Oscar F. C. Kunau, 
president of the Auto Knitter Hosiery 
Company, of this city, his wife, and 
Burton Bigelow, manager of the com- 
pany, are at liberty on $10,000 bail fol- 
lowing their arrest on charges of vio- 
lating a federal statute and using the 
mails to defraud, 

‘The company is engaged in the sale 
of knitting machines, which are sold 
to housewives, according to the federal 
authorities, with a guarantee that sox 
knitted on them will be disposed of by 
the company. 

“About $6,000,000 is said to have 
been taken in by the company since its 
organization ten years ago.” 

Wallaces’ Farmer is one of the few 
farm papers that has refused at all 
times to carry advertising for this or 
any other knitting machine company 
because we failed to see where folks 
could make the big money promised. 

Any work-at-home scheme that of- 
fers a big return for spare time and 
asks for money in advance is to be 


looked upon with suspicion. Better 
investigate and be safe rather than 
sorry. 


tm 





Gave Note for Insurance 


A Service Bureau member writes 
that he gave an insurance agent a note 
in payment for some insurance, Later 
the man decided not to accept the 
policy. However, the note had been 
discounted and sold and now the hold- 
er of the note wants payment and our 
member wants to know if it is collect- 
ible. 

If you failed to safeguard yourself 
by making the note valueless in case 
you did not desire to accept the policy 
when it was presented, you wold be 
liable for payment on the note. [Jf 
you are interested in insurance be 
sure you get what you want before 
you obligate yourself, 










































Hard Work on the Farm Used 
to Demand GOOD MUSCLE~ — 





OR countless farm jobs 
where you used to rely on 
good muscle, you now rely on 
good machinery. But good ma- 
chinery demands go 
the better the oil, the greater 
the power. That is why 
month of 1925 has seen an un- 


usual increase in the number of farmers who 
use nothing but Northland Oil. 


Every quart of Northland has been theron 
filtered and specially prepared 
world’s finest crude oil—pure Ponmapivaaial 
That’s why Northland has the stren 
keep the engine thoroughly lubricated, 
under the severest tests, 


from 


h to 
even 


It’s economical to buy Northland in half- 
barrels or barrels. 
automobile, your truck and your tractor 
will help you get full power out of every auto- 
motive engine. 


Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co. 


Use it regularly for 7- 
t 


Waterloo, Iowa 





Banner 





Zine [nsulated 


aliauletcsites 


and 


2, Posts 
GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence 

your dealer will give you our writ- 

ten guarantee that it will outlast 

or equal in service any other fence 

now made, of equal size wires and 

used under the same conditions. 
Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design. Large, slit-win anchor te roots 
firmly into the quate Kale your ce aa ome 


pier Steel & Wie Can Camoany 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 





Automatic Hog Waterer 


Pest Paid 


* 5 


For Summer 
or Winter 
Use 


Absolutely the best pin Hog 
Waterer on the market. Thousands in 
use already, Ch sold on Money. Back 
antec wil question 
direct trom ‘his ad. Send 
check or Money -order for only 
$3.25. Do it now, you tak 


BOWER MFG. CO. 
FOWLER, INDIABA 














Please refer to this paper when writing. 





Get a Farm 


On the Soo Line in North Daketa er Northern Min- 
nesotsa. Conditions never better to buy geod lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop a 
plan oreasy terms. Say which 74 interested in. 

Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for information 


H S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FR FROM THE “1s 
GACTORY DIRECT says Roy Douglas, 
% 
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ton, eee A 


~ Rowest Pacte ee 


Farm. “poultry” Y Barbed “e evn Fae. 


of 
‘Gates, Steel Posts 
Gate, Stel Poss and Bs vt. 200 MUNCIE, GD, 


Prices. 
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, SELL MORE EGGS 
Sg eg price is high. 24 selected hens 
y eggs in Kozy House than 
jock in ordinar. 


x Ficoding Sanlight, warmth, pert 


























OBEDI BS UI 


wJohn Hixon Wrote This 
“Just recieved my check and all I 
ean vay is that Bigge is the fairest 
* Fur ever 
ay to. 1 was really astonished 
| * when I read the amount paid me for 
my shipment —it was twice what ! 
expected. All the furs that adorn 
my stretchers will take a trip to Biggs 
at EK, 0.” Joun 
prices and Biggs - 
eee oy John Hixon. nd our name 
for our Fur Lists and get Biggs h Prices 
for all your Furs. 
Be Be Se ee ee a ee 


3 SEND COUPON TODAY s 
g &. w. apes & CO., Buyere of Raw Furs, 
847.8 Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
\ a Bend FREE Bi Fur Prices, New Game 
| Laws and Bargain List of Trapping Supplies. z 
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THE OLD RELIABLE JACRER 
ee convert your hides into beautiful coats, robes, 
an og eather for In this J 
the full 


you r n 
a t 
AMPLES 
OF FUR AND LEATH 


ER 
op tans illustrated catalog giving full 
m. All will be sent FREE, 
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BR twenty years our purely American 
Organization, headed by the réal Amier- 
{can name “Smith” bas given reliable, bet- 
sake rekost tapseesk sieves gist Youn 
Sires tee nrtay ae oak ee Bee 


' 4 sau ‘. tedayf 
G uf, NETH Seite Bree Co 
Lope TANNING ™. 


34S. E. ist St 


q Priced Very Low! 


ge 




















A bargain—this 16-inch 
tand sturdy Mocca- 
Pattern Work Shoe. 
e of double tanned 
her to withstand 
barnyardacids.Munson 
Arm Genuine 


























on boot 
hoe). Orders 


\ i ay . th 10 bh 
, for our big FREE catalog. 
BROWN, LYNCH, SCOTT CO. 

418 Main mouth, Ill.” 















; Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 





} when writing advertisers. 





Clinton County Husking Match 
Clarence Smith, of Dewitt, Iowa, 
won the corn husking championship of 
Clinton county Saturday afternoon, 
November 14, in competition with 
nine other rapid fire artists of the 
bang boards. Using a peg and throw- 
ing ears at the average rate of thirty- 


five per minute, he made a record of 
27.66 bushels in one hour and twenty 
minutes, after allowing deductions for 
seventeen pounds which he left in the 
field. He left only four ounces of 
husks per 100 pounds of corn and so 
had no deduction, as four ounces is 
the amount allowed under standard 
contest rules. His record is about a 
third of a bushel higher than that of 
Elmer Williams, state champion of 
Illinois, nearly two bushels higher 
than that of Roland Meyers, Nebraska 
state champion, and the net amount of 
corn in his wagon was only ten pounds 
less than that of Leo Rettler who won 
the Iowa state contest at Dallas Center 
the same afternoon. 

Roy Quick, also of Dewitt, husking 
barehanded and using a thumb hook, 
pushed the champion hard for first 
honors by putting a total of 2,080 
pounds of corn into the wagon, which 
was 110 pounds more than Smith 
husked. Throwing ears at the aver- 
age rate of forty to forty-two per min- 
ute, Quick left on seven ounces of 
husks and left twenty-five pounds in 
the field, however, which deducted 
237.2 pounds from his load, landing 
him in second place with a total of 
26.32 bushels. 

Henry Hansen, of Bryant, was third, 
using a peg and putting in a net of 
25.21 bushels. Hansen is thirty-one 
years old and weighs 220 pounds, but 
he apparently husked with the least 
effort of any of the contestants. 
Smith and Quick are twenty-four and 
twénty-five years old, respectively, 
and each:weighs 160 pounds. 

Henry Weede, of Dewitt, put more 
corn in the wagon than any of the rest, 
having a net weight of 2,135 pounds at 
the finish, but he left 56.5 pounds in 
the field and had thirteen ounces of 
husks, making a total deduction of 
689.4 pounds, landing him in sixth 
place, 

An unusual feature of the contest 
was the exceptionally careful husking 
of Herman Goers, of Folletts, who 
placed fifth. He left only half a pound 
of corn in the field, the smallest ever 
recorded in a contest of this sort. 
Frank Buckley, of Low Moor, was the 
cleanest husker of the ten, having 
only two ounces of husks, and landing 
in seventh place, 

The average weight of the ten men 
was 165 pounds and the average age 
twenty-nine years. Six of the men 
used thumb hooks, three used pegs 
and one used both a hook and a peg. 
The total amount of corn husked by 
the men was 18,600 pounds.- The 
weather was damp and chilly, the 
corn broke hard and the field was 
quite slippery. 

The contest, which was held under 
the direction of the Clinton county 
Farm Bureau, drew a crowd estimated 
at close to 300 people and it was nec- 
essary to call for the aid of a traffic 
officer to handle the 100 or more cars 
parked along the Lincoln Highway 
bordering the field. Each husker had 
his own group of followers and the ex- 
citement was intense as one or the 
other of the men appeared to be in the 
lead. Although the event was started 
at 2:10 p. m. it was 6 o’clock before 
the complete results were tabulated 
at the weighing station, which was 
crowded with interested farmers and 
business men who waited to hear the 
final results, 

The best of sportsmanship prevailed 
thruout and several huskers who did 
not land close to the top said they 
would be back to try it again next 
year. It is the intention of the Farm 
Bureau to hold another contest in 1926 
some little time before the state con- 
test in an attempt to land one or two 
men in the larger event. 
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You Must Have Both 


_-- 


to Get All There is Out of Farming 


Some sections offer the farmer good climate, but not pro- 
ductive soil. Other sections provide good soil, but the cli-. 
mate makes farming a hard and uncertain task. 

In the South, the farmer’s effort is favored by both good 
soil and good climate. The lands respond quickly and boun- 
The climate is mild and equable— 
extremes of heat being as rare as extremes of cold. Rainfall 
is abundant, and evenly distributed. The growing season in 
some parts is practically year-round. 

Farmers are making more and living better in the South. 
You will, too. Let us send you full information about op- 
portunities in the South for the branch of farming you are 
interested in. No cost. No obligation. 


Write today to 
G. A. PARK, 


Dept. WF-1, Louisville, Ky. 


ISVILLE & NASHVILLE 


General Industrial & Immigration Agent 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
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Cut down the feed 


Your 


—Boost your profits. 
a high grade course by mail in practical dairying— 
valuable information not provided by any other course, 
If you are ambitious to make more money from your cows 
or to better your position, study the game, plan for suc- 


cess and 


INTERNATIONAL Dairy BUREAU, 


SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK regardless of the size of 


your dairy. 


information to pay for the course in one year and two-thirds of 
the amount on rations alone. The course aims to answer every Professor of Dairy 
question you want to know, to get more money out of your cows Husbandry of 


—and all 
answered 


Approved by the N.Y. State Board of Education 





INTERNATIONAL DAIRY BUREAU 621-625 Wisner Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 








bill, increase the milk yield 




















Ke Wad 


You are given the benefit of Sy 


win out, 






for progressive managers, herdsmen, 
future dairymen--as well as owners 


The owner of one cow could probably derive enoug 


your questions on your herd problems of today will be 
personally by Professor Rider. 


FREE BOOK—24 pages handsomely illus- 
trated—tells the whole story. Sample page 
of course is included. A copy is yours for 
the asking, You will find it contains many 
interesting facts. Write for it right now. 





a 


Prepared and 
Conducted by ff 
Prof.Wm.M.Rider 


Syracuse University 


A national authority oa 
dairying; has held 
tions on large 
farmsasherdsman, farm 





Service, Holstein-Friee 
sian Assn. of Am 
Visited and studied dak 
rying in 25 states 
U.S. and 8 Europeas 
countries, 
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The Lucas way to give worm capsules 


or liquid of any kind. 24-26 N. Water St., 


LUGAS HOG HOLDER! 


Saves Time, Saves Labor, Saves Shrinkage : 


Simplifies the work and fuss Off 
worming, ringing and vaccinating] 
handles three hogs as quickly a8 one 7 
by any other method, also any 
hog for every operation that 
handling the hog by hand. 
st materials, strong 








Built 
and dur 





Weare offering this at the speci * 
oe price of $21.50 f. o. b. K ahs 
——— Write for descriptive circular, & 

giving complete information. 4 


Spurgeon Manufacturing Co», | 








Keokak, 

















SAFETY FIRST 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, 
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laces’ Farmer. If you do not find 


lad to give you names of reliable firms. 


Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal: 
allaces’ 


just let us know what you want 
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The ONE - PROFIT — Throttling Governor 
STANDARD tn chean, Sepsntaiie 


te performance ! yD 
most perfect systemof high tension igni known, 
All Slzes—2 to 25 Horsepower. 


Sh DOWN w i ivi 
| TERMS 
cunt fo ao i 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1 Witte 1531 


Em Bellies, 
omens city, euyraabaem P. 
missouri. & ers 





Ground In A Hurry 
Make Your Own Mixed Feed 


The W-W Hammer Type grinds alfalfa, fodder, 81), 
other roughage,.and also ear or snapped corn, Oates. 
wheat, barley, maize heads, soy beans, etc., Coarse 
erfine, without a single extra attachment. Tim- 
kenjroller bearings. The trouble proof grinder! 


Grinds Oats Fine Enough For Pig Slop 
4 sizes—elevator or blower 


WW'Sre GRINDERS 


Grind and Mix Your Own Feed 
Make Better ‘and Cheaper Feed P 


“Bleven Years of Successful 
Service”’ 


Write today for folder and 
samples of ground feed. 
The W-W Feed Grinder Co., 
Manutacturers 
Wichita, — Kansas , 


Distributors: 
Pet: G. Northwall Co. 
5 jam Bt., ame Neb. 
The ato ee 
— lowa 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING. 


Cheapest Roofin 
Yeou Can Suy. a 
Oar roofing will last 
forty years. Write ue 
for proof. Best quality 





the oldest steel 

roofing firm in the 

west. Can show pic- 

tures of our roofs quarter 

century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


GO &. W. Second St. Des Moines, lows 
Established 1896 by W. F. Hansen 





).NO-BUCKLE, 
imo Money. Try a Walsh for 30 day's’ 
rd yourown team, Stronger, neater, handierthan 
Ww, other Tenetyles. Easily adjusted toany horse. 
un fon ereeBook. Direct-from-factory offer. 
~ 3 
Return if act entaurn I lomee I M. Walsh, Pres. 


WALSH HARNESS CO, 292 Grand Ave., Milwaukeo, Wis. 


TER A MONTH 
FREE TRIAL 





FLEMING’S Vest-Pocket VETERINARY ADVISER 

about our famous remedies, It iafree. Write for it 
e’s Chemical Hornstop 

Py) horns — no need to dehorn 

A at Postpaid, enough for Bealves. 


Please mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
When writing advertisers. 
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Trailmakers of the Rosebud 





(Continued from page 7) 


“Sic ’em,” grinned Cliff, flopping down 
on the stack and elevating a bunch of hay 
on his fork to shade himself from the 
sun. “Now, dog-gone you, you've been 
making me sweat—sweat yourself! There 
are extra teeth in the wagon.” 

“First tooth I’ve broke this season,” 
growled Tot. “I know blame well—— Run 
and get a tooth out of the wagon, May, 
and bring a couple of monkey wrenches.” 
Tot proceeded to unhitch the team. “Say, 
Annie,” he said: ‘‘guess I’ll have to have 
the brace and bit, too, and maybe you'd 
better bring the hammer, too.” 

“Want me to come down and put it in 
for you?” inquired Cliff, with scathing 
sarcasm. 

‘‘May need you,” said Tot, cheerfully. 
“That was a lucky break for you, old son; 
I'd had you pleading for mercy in another 
five minutes,” 

“Yes?” said Cliff, looking at his watch. 
He gave a whistle. 
get tohelp you put that tooth in after all.” 
He slid off the stack. ; 

They replaced the broken tooth and re- 
sorted to their lunch pails. 

“There you are, Cliff,’’ said Tot, as 
May lifted a glass of the loveliest jelly 
you ever laid eyes on, from her pail. “I'll 
bet you May took especial pains with 
that glassful. Does it fill the bill?’ 

Cliff took it, grinning foolishly. He 
held it up and squinted thru it and 
glanced at May. Dakota wind and sun 
had painted her smooth eheeks a rich 
brown, but a flush of crimson showed 
thru, nevertheless, and she dropped her 
eyes. 

“Looks pretty good,” growled Cliff; 
“but jt’ll have to be tasted to prove it.” 

He took a huge spoonful, smacked his 
lips, then screwed his face into a hor- 
rible grimace. 

“Help!” he gasped, Giving for the water 
jug. ‘“‘What did you put in it—asafetida 
or strychnine?” s 

“Nothing but sugar,” said May, tartly. 
*You’ll not get a chance at any more to 
make fun of!” Her lips quivered, 

“Aw, say,” stammered Ctiff. “I'l take 
it back. I was just f. e 

“Dry up,” said Tot, grinning. 
get over it.” 


“She'll 


T IS peculiar how such a little thing can 

upset the joviality of a party; a little, 
insignificant, unmalicious joke. The af- 
ternoon dragged. Next morning when 
Tot came past, May was not along; in- 
stead Sabe Rayhill occupied the seat be- 
side him. 

“May couldn’t come this morning,” he 
announced, “and I thought perhaps Annie 
wouldn't care to go alone, so I got Sabe.” 

Sabe was nearly twenty-one—a husky, 
red-faced young man. You could see by 
the way his lips set and his eyes snapped 
that he was quick tempered and likely to 
be unfair in his decisions. But he was a 
good hand, doing easily what both the 
girls had been doing, and by crowding 
things they finished stacking what hay 
remained: down in five days; in the boys’ 
estimation, between a hundred and forty 
and a hundred and fifty tons. 

“We can start on ours tomorrow,” said 
Cliff thankfully, as he pulled his weary 
body into the wagon seat at sundown.” 

“I won’t be able to get down before 
noon,” said Tot. “Father wants me to 
help him get some corn in. It’s dry 
enough to begin to feed, and we need it.” 

“That'll be all right,’’ said Cliff. 

Next morning when he arrived at the 
hay ground, he received a surprise. A 
large number of cattle and horses were 
scattered over the meadow and the half 
breed Braushear was riding herd, keep- 
ing them away from the stacks into the 
standing hay. 

As Cliff proceeded to unhitch the team 
from the wagon, Braushear rode up and 
dismounted. He carried a two-bitted axe 
in his hand. 

‘T’ve decided I won’t have any more 
of the hay cut,” he said; “need it for 
pasture.”’ 

“What's that?” cried Cliff. ‘“‘Why what’s 
cceme over you? You can’t do that.” 

“You heard’ me!” Braushear shifted his 
grip on the axe. “Just climb back in the 
wagon and drive out of here.” 

‘T’ll see you in blazes first!” gritted 
Cliff. “If you think B 

“Ho!” said the half-breed. ‘Tl just 
knock y’u in the head and throw y’u in 
in the river,’ and he made for Cliff with 
that very evident intention. 

Cliff was unharmed. An axe in prac- 
tised hands is a deadly weapon. He knew 


; he didn’t stand a chance with the half- 


breed; therefore, he stepped into the 
wagon and drove home.” 
“Back already!" said his 
“Break something, Cliffie?’’ 
“Forgot something,” said Cliff, avert- 
ing his face. He strode into his room and 
strapped on his six-shooter, returned to 
the wagon and drove back to the field. 
Braushear was not riding herd when 
he returned, so he hitched to the mower 
and started the team. 
Before he had driven around, the clatter 
of the machine brought the half-breed 


mother. 


“Twelve o'clock! I'll | 














any other kind.” 
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the mileage the G 





SK yourself this: “Why do farmers so eme 
phatically prefer Goodyear Tires?” Yes, they 

do prefer them! Impartial investigations show 
that on the average 27 out of every 100 farmers 
buy Goodyears. No other tire appears to be half 
so popular. Why? There is only one answer. 
Goodyear quality. The world over it is making 
“more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on 


Goodyear makes a tive to fit every need and every 
pocketbook. Buy Goodyear tires from your local 
Goodyear service station dealer. 
can give you immediate delivery. And 
his service will — you get out of your tires all 

year factory has built into them. 


Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 








He is conveniently 

















from the growth of timber about the creek 
flanking the lower edge of the field. He 
still had his axe, and he made straight 
across the field for Cliff. The lad saw 
him coming, but he gave no sign, and 


| drove steadily on. 


Braushear rode before the team, stopped 
them, and started for Cliff, axe in hand, 
@ nasty glitter in his snaky eyes. 


(Continued next week) 





DES MOINES POULTRY SHOW 

George S. Phillips, secretary of the 
Greater Des Moines Poultry Association, 
predicts a record-breaking entry of be- 
tween 3,500 and 4,000 fowls in the eight- 
eenth annual Des Moines Coliseum show, 
which is to be held December 10 to 14. 
The exhibition will be open to the public 
and free of admission charges. 

L. E. Heifner, president of the associa- 
tion, has announced the following judges 
for the prize awards: E, D. Monilaw, 
Cedar Rapids; Fred Shellabarger, West 
Liberty; Wm. McMichael, Des Moines; 
Art Johnson, Scranton, and Oscar Grow, 
Cedar Falls. 

Many state and national meetings of 
poultry clubs will be held in connection 
with the show, in addition to the poultry 
displays. ‘These groups include: The 
national and state meetings of the Jersey 
Black Giant Club; fifth district and state 
meetings of the Rhode Island Red Club 
of America; fourth district and state 
meetines of the American White Orping- 
ton Club, and the western and state meet- 
ings of the National Black Langshan 
Club of America. 

The following state associations will 
also convene during the show: The 
American Single Comb White Leghorn 
Club, the American White Wyandotte 
Club, the Partriage Wyandotte Club, and 
the Silver Laced Wyandotte Club of 
America. 

Premium lists may be obtained free of 
charge from George S. Phillips, secretary 
of the association, Box 471, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Enerties will close on December 3. 





POWESHIEK POULTRY SHOW 


A. Groenemboom,. secretary of the 
Poweshiek County Poultry Show, writes 
us that the show will be held this year at 


Montezuma, Iowa, December 7 and 8. 
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From every $ 10006 % bond youbuy 
from us, you willreceive $32.50 every 
six months —$65 a year~—just as sure- 
ly as the years rollaround. 

No investor in these bonds ever 
had to wait one day for his interest 
or principal; for under the terms of 
the first mortgage securing these 
bonds, both interest and poowse 
must be paid on the day when duce. 

If you appreciate prompt payment, 
and want to know more about the 
institution back of it, send the Cou- 

mn for a tavst unusual booklet, 
“The Story of the House of Stone.’ 


H.O.STONE & CO, 


BONDS THAT NEVER LOST A DOLLARS 
+O: STONE BUILDING ~ CHICAGO 


[~— —courPoN——— 


H. O. Stone & Co. | al 
Chicago’s Oldest Business House 
H, O. Stone Bldg., Chicago 


| Please send me, free of cost or ob- 
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Please mention this paper when writing, 
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General Price Outlook 
E COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
, AND WITH LAST YEAR 
* he percentage columns in the follow- 
“4ng table are worthy of the mst careful 
tudy. The first column gives percentage 
‘present prices are of pre-war, and the 
md column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 


































































































about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
th 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 

cent of the pre-war normal. ’ ‘ 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war.’ At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 4 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $9.99 per cwt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Jan- 
uary. anuary rib sides as a basis 
indicate a price of $10.66. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
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Mixed clover, No. 1— 
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Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No, 1— 
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railroad workman is now getting 
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erage of prices from common to cHoice. 












































Last week ...... eccceelhd. A 
benefit out of this table is to note the percentage for week ending Novem- ae Fee OE ae bt Ly rH 
‘ ber 7, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year Alfalf candard eee ‘ 
“the level of prices as a whole, For in- average for the corresponding week: fo Np we og ae ne palee.46 
“stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is | . Coal and coke 107 per cent, grain 102 eek Gee ee 17.50119 50 
159 per cent of pre-war and 103 per per cent, livestock 104 per cent, lumber jeitie ie Bee ee 
t of the same time last year. Now go 105 per cent, ore 111 per cent, and mis- Po Kgnaly 14.75117.50 
over the list and see which products ss St seat ane slat apap Week before... 22... 2/14.76117.60 
e and whic ow t genera — New | Oat straw— 
sale price level. From the stand- York factory wages are 227 per cent and gots rope ee 8.75] 9.25/12, 
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umber and the wages of city per cent of pre-war normal. 
a et " aan cosT OF LIVING now averages about GRAIN 
i per cent of pre-war normal. 
rice level. In most = 
the failure of these commodities to bs 
nee as-much as other products is due ORLA EOUS CLSNSO PRODUCE B 3 
overproduction. . r 
Butter, creamery extras, last week Z g q = 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 50%c, week before 48%c; cheddar cheese, “| o 
last week 23%c, week before 23%c; eggs, z E E 3 
$4| 8... | fresh firsts, last week 57%c, week before v7 a 
Sie F134 50%c; ducks, last week 26c, week before | Go No. a¥— : 
gee 23 TG; Sorin crac, last week 24%4c, week Last week bet 90% (82 87%4| 81% 
BER Ss ° Jee efore ..| .89%4) .90 8734) .81 
8 ox Pes Corn, No. 3Y— 
oo ° 9 Last, week ....| .90 |...... 86 80% 
fe 2] By 8 The Week’s Markets coveek, before ..| .88%|...... 95 | .79% 
Yorn, No, — 
 Bisher’s index _number_..-... |__ 159} __108 CATTLE aL os Laat ‘week ....| 87% )...ccelocsese 78% 
CATTLE—At Chicago Week before MOG levovschedens 18% 
1,200-pound fat cattle ...... |} 144) 110 2 7 week ....| .41 no 37% 
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ers and cutters ........ 116} 126 a | & gq | Barley— 
ee _ 5 EPPS EEeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 160 137 a g Last week 173% 
F HOGS—At Chicago & 18 g — ee 
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oe se rcecevccsoecens pet 2 ied. and heavy wt. beet wan. yo cot 
Wigs... s.ccccccsccsccsccce] 178) 176 | Steers (1.100, Ibe. up) Wheat, No. 2 hard] ” 
Beers tecssesers agevece es 138| 112 ir ee eee Last week ....|1.64 {1.63 |1.64%|1.61 
EMOE- WOOK oscccces eevee 12.50)13.25/13.15 Week before \1 61 1.63 1 62% 1 55% 
SHEEP—At Chicago Week before .........|13.20/13.25|13.83 EAL ; . 
or eel ’ 
Tambs_........-....-++++++-- |__207| 114 Last week ........ «e+e {10.38]11,08]10.58 FEEDS 
S WCOL AND HIDES ssenion before ...... «+ -|10.65/11.00/10.80 
) a edium— i . 
rter blood wool, at Boston| 168 89 Last week .......+++++| 8.12| 9.12] 7.95 g #} 3 3 
ht cow hides, at Chicago.| 86 (93 ce lveek before '...... tI] 8.02] 8.62] 7.95 s 5 & 5 ¢ 
: ommon— 3 ° 
: GRAIN La 3 gs y s 
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~ At Chicago— Week before ......... 5.82| 6.62| 5.82 Z| | ele § 
as SB MICO 2. cvcvers 126 72 | Light weight .beef steers 5 “| 5 A Fi 
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Me PON shcvccccvece oice and prime— | ran— 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 5 ” 4 
PP wesopey oot bnde-e 117 65 ° | S 
OT eee or 10.92/11.25/11.08 o 
eemeercnteotretarseshrncs 38 $ a aWweek before ‘gj 11.20/11.35111.32 > 38 a 
EEdowodh eqéecceeveses edium (200- Hh ch 5 
te é 
Miiiber .,..°....0. eee a, Last week ........++++ 11.00]11.80/11.18 | _ Ba} we 
Week before os ceesecr 11.30)11.48/11.38 ritish sterling ex- 
M 89 714 B g 
= eee eer ee eee ee eee ee eee 92 71 Light (150-200 lbs. )— change—‘ 
Bammer, srhseseeeeeees dirash fot pein EMSt WOOK: ..icccccsces 11.00)11.15}11.20 Last week ....... $4.867 |$4.845 99.5 
. Dece ber 140 105 Wee See ee 11.30}11.28)11.45 Week before .....|...-00. 4.84 99.6 
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Sety ee wing? aig Peek oe 117 98 Last week .......6. ++ »{10.88/11.20/11.25 Last week ....... 193 03955| 20.5 
‘ este ee Week before ......... 11.22/11.00/11.42 Week before .....|.......- | [03995| 20.7 
Janua: 183 101 Smooth and rough heavy 
y 6b RP oF ate 130 98 packing sows (250 Ibs. LIBERTY BONDS 
SEESUNC see ccbe debe veces io 
Last week ............|10.02/10.10/10.32 
PONUBTY ...---+ ++ sere renee a iN Week before ......... 10.25] 9.90|10.45 
ars Nala sure ale’ » 6.0.4°s 32| Pigs (130 Ibs. down)-— 2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS S WOOK seccccece e+ + /11.00)11.45}11.32 Ss 
a Week before ......... 11.25}11.12/11.50 "a r=] 
Coke, at Connelisville ....... 153 200 | Stock pigs— > oO 
‘Pig iron, at Birmingham ....| 148] 120 Last week ............ 10.75]... 11.70 5» | 38 
‘copper, at New York ........ 92] 107 Week before ......... 11.00|..... 11.75 & &e 
Cru - petroleum, at N. York 157 111 sR 7 a 
Lumber— SHEEP _S. erty 4%’s, second— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- BIR WOU: eds vc cen doce $100.00/$100.75 
CREE aur h cape’ 4 deep.s's 182 105 | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), WOO TUMINEO esiverasdevilvecsess 100.69 
Yellow pine (southern) medium to prime— U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— 
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FINANCIAL ‘ Week before at we {11.75/12.50/11.75 wi. WES eres eee 102.03 
; 2 earling wethers, medium | 
Bank clearings, capita, to prime— 
outside of tg OS Ae 10.88/11.25/11.55 FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
‘month of October ........ 232} 108 Week before ......... 10.88/11,25/11.38 Federal land bank 
Seg ederal d nk bonds, due in 1954 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Ewes, medium to choice—| but callable in 1934, were quoted last 
‘ 103] 158 Last week .......sses. 6.30) 6.62) 6.38 | week at 103%. Since these bonds are 4% 
208| 127 Week before ......... 6.25] 6.62| 6.38 | per cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.30 per cent. 
: 98) 114 ee medium to All of the land bank bonds are jax exempt 
i ow and are now yielding 4.26 to 4.35 per cent. 
Re APU 6.4 Sb vast 50-0 14.78/14.75/14.00 
4 RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on Week before 14.78114.65/14.00 
_ eorn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are | —————————_ : : : LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
148 per cent of pre-war normal, and on NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all Liverpool—Last week_ $17.84, week be- 
e and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- ' classes of livestock are quoted at gn av- fore $17.75. Chicago—Last week $16.10, 


week before $16.00. 





CORN OIL,.CAKE MEAL é 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal {g 
in ton lots. F 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRicEg 
Quarter blood wool at Boston ig 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14 
clover seed at Toledo $18.25, and eg 
at New York 2ic. Iowa elevator gs 
corn prices are about 73c for old and 

for new; oats 314%c; wheat $1.50. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 4 
. Exports of wheat for the second 4 




























November were 5,696,000 bushels, ag 2 
ared with 5,343,000 bushels for the ee 
efore and 13,347,000 bushels for the gam, — 

week last year. Exports of corn for th 

second week in November were 496 

bushels, as compared with 160,000 bushe 

the week before and 20,000 bushels for 
same week last year. Exports of oatg 

the second week in November were 1 

000 bushels, as compared with 1,5i¢ 

bushels the week before and 435,000 by 

els for the same week last year, 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTs 

Exports of lard for the second week | 
November were 8,558,000 pounds, as 
pared with 7,191,000 pounds the week 
fore and 14,375,000 pounds for the et 
week last year. Exports of pork the he 
week in November were 11,344,000 po 4 
as compared with 11,485,000 pounds 
week before and 15,053,000 pounds for thg 
same week last year. 


° a time 
Live Stock Receipts and Price 

Hog prices are 106 per cent of the ten _ 
year average, as contrasted with 93 
cent for fat cattle, 102 per cent for sheep 
and 120 per cent for lambs. : 

The following table gives data ag tg 
percentage of ten-year average for re 
ceipts and prices as they have prey 
week by week for the past eight w 
Each week is compared with the ten- 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias, 





























































































































THOGS 
ee ~~ 
a ag 
° 
B8| S616 
g2| 3 
s a 
GO} ms ! 
September 25 to Oct. 1..] 118] 112 : 
October 2 to 8 .........| 102] 109 
October 9 to 15.. 91 95) 
October 16 to 22 .. 82) 87 
October 23 to 29 .. y 82) 93 
October 30 to Nov. 5.... 86 91) 100 
‘November 6 to 12 73 81 
November 13 to 19 72 82 
{CATTLE 
September 25 to Oct. 1 110] 108 
Ootaper =B:to 3B i cccces 108} 113 
October 9 to 15 ......... 101; 108 
October 16 to 22 ......... 105} 111 
October 23 to 29 ......... 101) 106 
October 30 to Nov. 5.... 98} 107 
November 6 to 12 ...... 89} 90) 
November 13 to 19 ...... 80 85 
*SHEEP 
September 25 to Oct, 1.. 75 83 
Gotober 8.16 6) rics sees 86] 84) 96 
October” O:10'86 0.656 Ze0% 96| 87) 100 
October 16 to 22 .i.ececes 74 80 
October 23 to 29 «........ 54 62} 101 
October 30 to Nov. 5 78 84 
November 6 to 12 ...... 63| 70) 
November 13 to 19 ...... 60| 79} 102 
*LAMBS 
September 25 to Oct. 1.. 75 83 it 
October 2to 8 ......... 86} 84 18 
October 9 to 15 ......... 96, 87 
October 16 to 22 ......... 74 80 
October 23 to 29 .....7... 54] 62 
October 30 to Nov, 5.... 78 84 
November 6 to 12 ...... 63} 70] 19 
November 13 to 19 ...... 60| 79 q 








*Sheep and lamb receipts are combi 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. j 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 





ROUGH ON RATS 


Rats living about the farmyard of @ | 
home near Eureka Lake, Kansas, were fe 
cently given a taste of modern warfare 
a representative of the Biological Survey — 
of the United States Department of Agn- 
culture, co-operating with the extension 4 
service of the agricultural college, iy > 4 
time is given to rat control work and 
demonstration of the best means of elim 
nating this pest. Such delicacies as 
salmon, apples and fresh eggs served it~ 
the half shell, seasoned with barium Caf 
bonate, were first rationed out along 
known runways and haunts of the rats, 
Then came a gas attack for those g 
had survived. A small hand duster 
ed with calcium-cyanide dust was 
for gassing all the burrows and 
places. Some of the rats plunged into the | 
dust barrage only to die at the ope f 
feet. A week later the gas treatment Wa 
repeated, and the premises are now t® 
ported absolutely free of rats. 


DESTROYING RODENTS 


Two hundred and sixty-seven co-oper 
ators of the biological survey and the @ 4 
tension service of the University of Y 
zona used a total of 11,177 quarts gt 
soned bait in August, covering 66,557 @c@™ — 
of land infested with rodents. The 
ers, reporting to the United States 
partment of Agriculture, esti 
558,850 rodents were killed and §l® 
worth of farm’ crops and range 
saved as a result of this month’s Wat 
These thousands of rodents were 
Ing more than 75 per cent of the baits 
that region. : 
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“Concrete Around the 
Home”? tells in everyday 
language how to use concrete 
for building drives, walks, 
steps, porches, and other per- 
manent improvements which 
every home needs. Complete 
instructions make it easy to 
estimate the materials and to 


: mix, place, and finish the con- 
ek in crete for these improvements. 
i be 
same “Permanent Repairs on 
econd the Farm’’ tells you how to 


ie 


repair old buildings quickly 




















mw the © and easily, and at low cost. 
The information wn Concrete 
: Barn Floors an] Feeding 
Ces Floors will help you add many 
tae a dollar to your net profits. 
3 per © 
sheep “Plans for Concrete Farm 
is to Buildings’’ contains sup- 
r Te. plies of blue prints, and shows 
be you, step by step, how to put 
-year up Concrete Silos, Dairy 
thus Barns, Hog Houses, Milk 


Houses and many other forms 
of Concrete Construction. 









Whether you are going to 
build a new building, or repair 
an old building, these free 
booklets will show you how 
to do the job for all time. 
Send for them today. 









PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Ia. 


4 National Organization to Improve 
and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Offices in 30 Cities 
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G lowa Southern 
~& Utili 

vr ities Company 
sion Bue Seriatly 1929 to 1932 

1088 TH territory served by the extensive 
the lownrctric light and power system of the 
a 4 tame CUthern Utilities Company includes Ot- 
ae 7 W wa, Burlington, Centerville, Creston, 
te and Newton, 

ats Net te available for these notes are 
te : Pequirements y thirteen times the interest 
a! 

hat Pri ~ 100 and Interest 

ad- (¢ ld 6¢ 

iy 0 yie To 

ing Write for full information. 

* & Geo 

a . M. Bechtel & Co. 
re Established in 1891 
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’ Third Floor Equitable Bldg. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Home Office—Bechtel Building 
Davenport, lowa 
Oldest and Loreest Bond House in Iowa) 





Your household tasks 
Will lighter be, 


By using my 
Whole family. 














Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“All the tires seem to develop 
weak places just as soon as you 
have decided they will last until 
spring.” 





AN OLD JOKE 


What is the oldest joke in the world? 

No one knows exactly, but one of the 
oldest is still a favorite. King Archelaus, 
of Macedonia, more than 2,300 years ago, 
summoned a barber. 

“How shall I cut your hair, sire?’ the 
barber asked. 

“In silence,’’ answered the king. 


They sat at the table, he and she, and 
gazed into each other’s eyes, whilé he 
mechanically consumed the food which 
was set before him. as 

“Ah,” she said, “I am glad you like it. 
Mother says there are only two things I 
can make properly—potato salad and mar- 
malade tart.” 

‘“Indeed,”’ said he, ‘‘and which is this?”’ 


SHE WON ON LAST LAP 

Doris: . ‘Is Mr. Hansen courting you?” 

Alice: “Not exactly yet. He is ap- 
proaching step by step. When he first 
called he sat all evening with a postcard 
album in his lap. Next time he sat with 
my poodle in his lap. Next; he took my 
little brother. So you see, it will soon be 
my turn.” 


NOT ALWAYS HANDY 


Before the dawn of the motor car age, 
a passing motorist picked up a farmer 
who had never before seen an automo- 
bile. The farmer was duly impressed and 
delighted. To impress him still more, the 
motorist put his foot on the accelerator 
and for six or seven miles they tore 
along like the wind. Then something 
went wrong with the steering gear and 
they ran into a tree. The farmer and 
the motorist alighted unhurt on a bank 
of moss. The car was not damaged. 

“That was fine,’ said the farmer, as he 
got up. ‘We sartinly went the pace. Tell 
me this, tho—how do you stop her when 
there ain’t no trees.” 


MUTUAL ADMIRATION 


An Trishman was sitting in a station 
smoking, when a woman eame in, and, 
sitting down beside him, remarked: ‘Sir, 
if you were a gentleman you would not 
smoke here.” 

“Mum,” he said; “if ye wuz a lady, 
ye’d sit farther away.” 

Pretty soon the lady burst cut again. 
“If you were my husband,” she said, 
“I'd give you poison.” 

“Well, mum,” returned the Irishman, 
as he puffed away at his pipe, “if you 
wuz my wife, I'd take it.” 


A lady who had given a dinner party 
met her doctor in the street the following 
day, and stopped to speak to him. 

“I am so sorry, doctor,”’ she said, ‘“‘that 
you were not able to come to my dinner 
party last night; it would have done you 
good to be there.” 

“It has already done me good,” he re- 
plied tersely. “I have just prescribed for 
three of the guests.” 


PEEK-A-BOO 
Waiter: “How did you find your chop, 
sir?” 
Diner: “Quite by accident. I happened 


to move that piece of potato, and there 
it was.” 


OR A DOLLAR ANO LAUGH YOUR 
HEAD OFF 


A motherly-looking woman produced a 
nickel and said to the expectant tramp: 

“Now I want you to understand that 
I am giving you this not becasue I think 
you are starving, or from any foolish no- 
tions of charity, but simply because it 
gives me pleasure to do so.” 

“Well, mum,” he replied, “if you look 
at it in that way, why not make it a dime 
and have a real good time?” 


ANOTHER RADICAL HEARD FROM 

“Pa,” inquired seven-year-old Billy, ‘‘is 
it true that teachers get paid?” 

“Certainly it is," was the reply. 

“Well, that isn’t right. Why should 
teachers get paid when we kids do all the 
work?” 


WELL, DON’T TEETH GO WITH PIES? 
Mistress: ‘‘What beautiful scallops you 
have on your pies, Mandy! How do you 
do it?” 
Cook: 
trouble. 


“'Deed, honey, dat ain’t no 
Ah just uses mah false teeth.” 


A budding attorney was talking with a 
stranger on the train. Asked the stran- 
ger: ‘“‘What business do you follow?” 

Replied the attorney: “I am practicing 
law and economy.” 
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a clear d. T 



















AS LOOKING across 

the water on a cloud- 
less day gives the eye a 
picture clear-cut to the 
last detail, so the DYMAC 
Selecto Five gives the ear 
clear-cut reproduction, 
missing none of the 


shades of detail. 


Inside its walnut finish 
mahogany cabinet is a 
specially designed circuit. 
Outside, a dial system, 


simple but effective. You 
get remarkable selectivity 
combined with accurate 
rendition of tonal values. 















This fine musical instru- 
ment sells for only $75. 
Write us for details, or 
ask your dealer. The 
DYMAC Type G Headset 
($5) and Loud Speaker 
($8.50) will add to your 
enjoyment of the DYMAC 
Selecto Five. 



















Every DYMAC product is guaranteed for one year. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS MEG. CO. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


DEALERS: Apply to your own jobber, or to American Radio 
Mfg. Co., 1416 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo., or to Western Radio 
Mfg. Co., 134 W. Lake St., Chicago, Minois. 


Other DYMAC Accessories and Parts: 


Type E Headset, $3 Vernier Dial, $1. <* 
: Loud Speaker Unit, $5 jomory Socket, 7 
Soldering Set (Standard), $2.50 Crystal Set (Coniplon), $7.50 
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A DEMPSTER WINDMILL FOR 2c POSTAGE | 


Will you be one of the THREE who will win big Dempster prizes just by writ- 
ing us a letter? Here is how you may do it. After 40 years manufacturing 
windmills, we are conducting an investigation to find out where the 

Dempster Windmills are in service today. 

To the owners who authentically write us about the three oldest 





Dengue Windmills still in 
dmilf 


service, we will give the following FREE prizes. To the owner of the ol: Dempster Win: 
we will ares anew Dempster Windmill and Dempster Tower. To the owner of the second oldest : 
Windmill we a give anew Dempster Windmill. Third place will be — with 


t Tower at one-half price. 
There are no strings to this —_ 
Windmill which is 


servic, wee us che facts about 
of the big free prizes. 


a Bempuer Windmill and 





y I ae 


ou may win one 


Our investigation closes January 1, 1926, and all 

letters must be in our on or before date. 

Win a big prize! Send your letter to us today. 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 

731 South Sixth Street BEATRICE, NEBR. 

Branches: Kar City, Omaha, Sioux Falls, Denver, Oklahoma City, Amarillo 
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Windmill 











“The ‘ Bee’ Grinds all 
nr <= 


Anything 
Raised on the Farm —to any degree of 
everything into nutritious and 
costly feed losses, 


fineness. Grinds 
palatable feeds. It eliminates 


“JAY BEE” 


8 SEOBERR 


HUMDINGER 


Crusher - Grinder: Pulverizer 








is a boon to the American farmer.” 


Ray C. Rittlison. tanee, Wi gg lt Greatest improvement 

oily=toany hneneaa, An a - AS heaters. ope — No = 
- ete mm on one sparks, 

com baleen Sova no sharp a or Heating ng chamber entirely under 


edges to cause 
sore mouths as 
with bo 





breakdowns. No 


repairs. Uses Fordson or equal 
power. Turns cheap feeds s intobig 


Profits. wme = FREE Book, 


3. "B SEDBERRY, Inc. 


Hickory St., Utica, N. 





N.Y. 
Bware of Imitations, All infringements Will 


be vigorously Procecuted, 





Ta nk Heater 
















water; no heat wasted. 








epeatedly. 
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Look for what you need 
sell what you wish through these columns 





Wevtharee tors. 





RATE 8c PER WORD 72%, NAME, AND, ADDRESS 


tt, Eh 


ie FS words 


rae 


‘area AE) - 




























































































No. Words No. Insertions 

1 2 3 | 
persecvewseceess|$1-60 |$3.20 ($4.80 |$6.40 
epvctecsvectoese| 1.68 | 8.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
Rbeewescovccccce| B16 | SOS | 6.28 | 7.06 
ede ebesceccscce! 206.1 3.68 52 | 7.36 
Ekbdvohocvccecsel 1On-| 9-04) 6,76 | 7.68 
sascececessecess} 2:00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
Tmetecnscosccces| B00 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 6.39 
evevaveccecccess| B16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
fecsseeesceccecs] 224 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
ID vcccscsccccccces] 282 | 4.64 7 6.96 | 9.28 

; 7 ee 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 


pted. Check must be attached, Please 
or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


; E } no pouer nor more ponvestess 
_ form of collateral than high grade 
) bonds. This is an 

to their value as investments. Jam 


es A, 
a ‘Baines & Co., 702 Equitable Bidg., hes 
: nes, 


of responsible communities and 
tions are sound and attractive 
ments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 











additional attraction ° 





FARM LANDS HELP WANTED POULTRY 3 
SCHEDULE OF RATES COLORADO SALESMEN WANTED ANCONAS a 





PPP PPLL LLP 
EXCELLENT opportunity to buy on very 
favorable terms, improved irrigated 
farms, owned by American Beet Sugar 
Co., at Lamar, Colo. Only 10 per cent 
cash and balance spread over 34% years 
at 5% per cent interest. Lands very pro- 
ductive, averaging per acre three tons 
alfalfa, 10 tons beets, 50 bushels barley, 
77 bushels oats and 47 bushels winter 
wheat, Ideal conditions for dairying and 
constant markets. Beet sugar factories 
contract with growers for beets at good 
prices. Feeding livestock profitable. Fine 
schools and churches. Good roads and 
wonderful climate. For detailed informa- 
tion, write C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 990 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


1OWA 
FARM for sale. Now is the time to buy 
excellent improved farm of two hundred 
acres; fertile soil, in good condition; lays 
well; good buildings; splendid location; 
price reasonable, Bessie Baker-Spratt, 
Route 5, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


KANSAS 











WANTED—A man with car to represent 
Wallaces’ Farmer in Iowa. Interesting 









PUREBRED mottled Ancona cockeres, 
five months old; tested for white diay. 














salary to the right man. Write, Wallaces’ | rhea; $2 each or $20 a dozen, Lee Millet, 

Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. West Branch, Iowa. : 
BLACK JERSEY GIANTS 

LIVESTOCK GIANT cockerels from same mating and 

GUERNSEYS hatch as our prize winners at state fair, 





FOR SALE—We have 18 of the best pro- 

ducing Guernsey cows that will be found 
in one herd, Individual butterfat last lac- 
tation period runs from 350 to 570 pounds. 
They are fronm four to six years old, 
larve, well marked, every one has a good, 


sound udder and good teats. All are 
fresh or will be very soon. $2,700 will 
buy the herd if sold at once; if not sold 


before, will sell at auction here, December 
12. Get busy quick if in need of one or 
the herd. Ward & Lindblad, Normal, Ill. 


GUBPRNSEY herd for sale; heavy produc- 

ing young cows; T. B. tested; free from 
disease; fifteen high-grade cows; two 
registered cows; two registered heifer 
calves; herd sire priced for quick sale at 
$2,000. Foster Lake Guernsey Farm, Og- 
densburg, Wis. 








120 ACRES, improved, 70 acres wheat, 
half to owner, $65 acre; 80 acres two 
miles from county-seat, $50 acre; quick 

































‘O, Bankers’ Life radio station, Des 
Moines, broadcasts poultry and produce 
kets daily, furnished by Coyne & Nev- 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
ite for shipping tags and information. 





PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 
t to Cuny Teets, 1134 Fulton 
et, Chicago, Ill. Write for prices 


tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
HERD, Rat Terrier and Fox Terrier 











































pups; males, $7; females, $6. St. Ber- 
mard yearling female, $15. White Spitz 
pups; males, $10; female, $8. Retriever 


p $25. Airedale female, $5. New- 
undiand pups; males, $12; females, $10. 
: ae Kennels, Alton, Iowa. 
rman Police pups, out of 
es “r Nores Von Der Krimin- 
polizie, and out of a son of international 
mpion, Cito Bergerslust; eight weeks 
; and bred bitches. Also Shetland 
fes for sale, Oscar Baldwin, Le Mars, 
ive sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
"9 from heel driving parents. We are over- 
oe and must move these pups. Write 
reduced prices. Every sale aran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
OLICE—Black, silvers and wolf- 
gray female pups; best bloodlines; also 
urebred Collie pups; satisfaction guar- 
nteed. Also grown dogs. Percy Peter- 
n, Callender, Iowa. 
ORMAN Police pups: sire, Sir Rolf V. 
Nores, ened y Bankers Life Co., 
' : Must be moved at once. J. B. 
wer, Hartley, Iowa. 
INGLISH Shepherd pups, nicely marked, 
from best heeling stock. Write me first 
ore you write elsewhere. Gerhard 
olter, Hamburg, Minn. 
YGLISH Shepherd pups; guaranteed to 
work to suit or return and get your 
money; price, $7.50. Hawthorne Twins, 
Afton, Iowa. 



































& Company, Des Moines. sale. E. V. Fritts, Owner, Beverly, Kan, 
COMMISSION HOUSES nln MISSISSIPPI 
READ this sure—Farmers, stockmen, 


oultry and truck growers, investigate 
this. Farms and cut-over land in south 
Mississippi. Lumber company selling their 
land cheap on long terms. Living condi- 
tions ideal, No severe winters. We have 
wonderful hools, churches, improved 
highways. axes 25 cents per acre. On 
improved roads; you can drive to New 
Orleans, Pass Christian, Gulfport, Biloxi, 
Hattiesburg, Jackson or Vicksburg, all 
historical cities and winter resorts, for a 
day’s recreation. Combine business with 
pleasure profitably. Don't freeze up this 
winter. Our cold weather is about 30 
above zero. Our farmers can take off a 
crop of early spring truck and then plant 
corn and other crops by the time farmers 
in Iowa and other northern states thaw 
out and sow their oats. We have the 
livestock country today, because we grow 
such great variety of forage crops and 
pasture during the winter. We grow 
crops winter and summer. We own 46,000 
acres in Walthall and Marion counties, 
south Mississippi, priced from $5 to $35 
gor acre; prices you can afford to pay. 

e have the land of perpetual raising and 
grazing, where the climate and soil are 
never idle. Our land is practically level 
to gently rolling, well drained naturally. 


No drainage tax. We raise corn, oats, 
fruit, truck, potatoes, livestock, oultry. 
No blizzards here. If interested in buy- 


ing, write for free illustrated Roekiet. 
Address, Land Dept. D., Fernwood Lum- 
ber Co., Tylertown, Miss. 


MISSOURI 

SOUTHEAST Missouri Tand; 22,000 acres 

of improved farms owned by city banks, 
at sacrifice prices; 10 per cent cash, bal- 
ance like rent; discount for cash, Cut- 
over land, no cash down, no interest four 
years, then 33 years at 6 per cent. Free 
— and full information. Dept. 2, Him- 
melberger-Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
10,000-ACRE ranch, $3.50 per acre; fenced 
with heavy woven wire; 300 acres in 
cultivation; four sets buildings; good 
grass; well watered; oak timber. J. W. 
Smith, Fremont, Mo, 






























FARM LANDS 


ARKANSAS 
LIPS county, Arkansas, with con- 
crete roads, rural high schools, splendid 
hes and -fertile lands, offers to white 
mers of intelligence and industry the 
unity of securing homes at low 
prices and on easy terms. For illustrated 
booklet address Phillips County Agricul- 
= tural Bureau, Helena, Ark. 
: CALIFORNIA 

eauer RTUNITIES in Southern California 
>). are better now than ever for the man 
iof moderate means who desires to estab- 
h a home on a few acres that will in- 
} him a good living in a delightful 
untry. Lands are reasonable in price 
nd terms attractive. Crops best suited 
‘different localities are well proved. 
Bfficient marketing organizations are at 
your service. Southern California has a 
imate you will like—an enjoyable twelve 
months open season. There are thousands 
of miles of paved roads. Seaside and 
+ mountain resorts offer recreation for ev- 
y. Let me mail you our illustrated 
containing dependable information 
Pt: ‘on Southern California. C. L. Seagraves, 
; Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 

, 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
SALIF ORNIA farms in sunny San Joa- 
3 AS aula county. Safe profits assured by 
ptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
poultry, truck and forty commer- 
ial crops. Rail and water transportation 
‘reach local and export markets. Moun- 
im and seashore recreation nearby. Free 
ent service. Write, Room 38, 
maitural Department, meocieton, San 

: County, California, 
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POULTRY Land—$5 down, $5 monthly, 

buys forty acres southern Mfssouri, 
Price, $200. Send for list. Box 22-E, 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 


800 ACRES highly improved central Ne- 

braska corn and alfalfa farm. Write for 
picture of buildings and full details, C., 
Bradley, Wolbach, Neb. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


CHOICE two-section Jones county, South 
Dakota, farm to trade for Iowa farm. 
Box 101, Draper, S. D. 
WISCONSIN 

















HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—High-grade Holstein spring- 
ers and fresh cows, at reasonable prices; 
B. tested; also a few choice heifer 
galves. -Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 





wonderful birds that will help any fh 
$5 to $15 each; you to be satisfied; fe: 
males for sale. Dr. John Patterson, Hed. / 
rick, Iowa. 


BLACK Jersey Giant cockerels direc 

from fancy eastern stock; guaranteed: — 
$7 for first choice; $5 for second choleg; 
a few fine pullets at same prices, Shee 
mont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 

CHICKS f 

THOUSANDS of White Leghorn pullets, 

hens and cockerels, at low prices, 
Shipped C. O. D. and guaranteed. Order — 
spring chicks now. Egg bred 25 years, 
Winners everywhere. Write for special 
sale bulletin and free catalog. Geo, B, ™ 
Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich, — 

LEGHORNS 


HOLLYWOOD purebred White Leghorns, 

from a good egg laying strain; cockerels, 
$1.50 to $2; pullets, $15 to $20 per dozen, 
Rouen, White Pekin, Buff and Muscoyey 
ducks and drakes, $1.75 to $2.50. Miller 
Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa, 


ORPINGT&'S 


























FOR SALE—High grade Holstein heifers; 
different ages; from an accredited herd, 
J. C. Williamson, Chariton, Iowa. 


POLAND CHINAS 

GREENLAND Stock Farm ‘offers spring 

and fall farrow bred sows to Advance, 
Bred gilts to The Justice. Breeder fif- 
teen years. Guaranteed to please you. 
Pete O’Connell, Osborn, Mo. 
REGISTERED Poland China boars; Lib- 

erator, Yankee, Jones, Columbus and 
Monarch breeding; spring boars, $27.50 to 











STANDARD bred Buff Orpington pullets; 
good sized, excellent color, guarant 
healthy, from heavy laying flock; blood 
tested for white diarrhea; baby chicks © 
and hatching eggs in season; early order 
discount. Lester Stemen, Riverside, la, 
THOROUGHBRED Buff Orpington and 
White Rock cockerels and prize winning 
Rouen drakes, $2 each. Mrs. Len Buck- 

land, Mapleton, Iowa. 
PARTRIDGE COCHINS 


LARGE, early Partridge Cochin cockerelg, 














$35; last fall boars, $47.50 to $55; all im- $2.50 each. Don Bingaman, Columbia, 
muned. C. M. Balsley, Witt, Ill. Iowa. 
RED POLLS PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





QUALITY Red Polled bulls, from high- 

producing dams and ton sire; 12-20 
months ol Roger Van Evera, Daven- 
port, Iowa, AM, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOOLENS for sale. Your annual op- 

portunity. For quick disposal we offer 
salesmen’s samples of woolen goods, un- 
derwear, hosiery, blankets, sheep lined 
coats, mackinaws, leather vests, etc., at 
third. to half less than regular prices, 
Our price list of sample goods now ready. 
Send for it today. Minneapolis Woolen 
Mills Co., 612-A First Ave. North, Min- 
neapolis. 











BAGS WANTED 
TURN your old bags into cash. We pay 
highest prices. Write for quotations; 
state quantity. Great Western Bag Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
WE BUY burlap bags, pay freight on 200 
mit, ~ a0 Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, 
nois. r 











FORD TIMERS 

DON’T throw away your old timer shell! 

Install Liberty timer brush in two min- 
utes; drive a week at our risk. If after 
test you don’t find starting, idling, ac- 
celeration and general performance abso- 
lutely perfect, your money cheerfully re- 
funded. No more jerking, hard starting 
or missing. Order today. Send check, 
money order or dollar bill. Department 
A, Wallace, Inc., Bettendorf, Iowa. 


HEDGE POSTS 











HIGH egg production Barred Rock cock 
erels; sired by 269-egg male; g 
dams trapnested records 200 to 271 eggs} 
$2.50 to $7.50; Thompson pain exhibition 
Barred Rocks, $3.50 to $15; birds to be ag 
represented. James Dixon, Tipton, _ Iowa. 
SPECIAL prices on March hatched 1 White 
Rock cockerels; Fishel strain; 
culled; headed by males direct. jer 
L. Carter, Linden, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—April hatched White Rook 
cockerels; Fishel strain; prices reason 
able. T. A. Armstrong, R. F. D. No. 3 
Grinnell, Iowa, 
BARRED, White and Buff Rocks; pen 
stock; males and females. Miller Poul 
try yards, Hampton, Iowa. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 
SINGLE Comb Red cockerels, direct from 
Harold Thompkins; big, dark, even- 
ored breeders, $3.50; satisfaction guaran 
teed. B. N. Stephenson, Tipton, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
R. C. WHITE Wyandotte cockerels; pen 

mating, direct‘ from Martin; large, 
héulthy birds, of excellent quality, $2 and 
up. Mrs. Emery Beauregard, Brooklyn, & Ta. ~ 
PUREBRED Rose Comb _ Silver 
Wyandotte cockerels, extra good, $2.00 
each; six or more, $1.85 each. Jim Bloem- 
endaal, Alton, Iowa. . 
SILVER Laced Wyandotte  cockerels; 
healthy birds from prize winning stock; 
well laced. Mrs. Geo. Vance, Mt. Ayh 
owa. 
































R, C, L. Wyandottes for sale, 3. 
Willie S williams Jewell, Iowa, No. 1 





HBDGE posts for sale; car lots. 
Winfield, Kan, 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
IF YOU are planning to build a barn, 
send your name and address, ineluding 
township, for valuable free booklet of 
popular and practical barn designs and 
floor plans. No obligation of any kind in 
asking for this booklet. A. D. Schiek, 314 
Fawkes Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Box 208, 











HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
GOOD, well improved farms, all sizes, for 
sale on easy terms, in Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma. Write for list. Re- 
serve Realty and Investment Co., Room 
306, Fidelity Trust Bldg., Kansas City, 





POULTRY FEED 








—== 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FULL blood, .large type, Rose Comb 
Reds, Black and White Langshans; now 
one rig gg | strains; guarant 
ehlané edrick, Iowa. 
TANCRED White Leghorn pullets and 
cockerels; White Embden geese; Roves 
ducks, baby chicks, hatching eggs. 
Rowson, Hampton, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














POULTRY Feeds—Buy your laying mash 

and other poultry feed direct from the 
manufacturer and save money. For par- 
ticulars, write to J. E. Hall, Sac City, Ia. 


PRINTING 
ONE Dollar up per thousand multigraph 
typewriting your sales; follow up; com- 
laint letters. Letter heads, ‘two fifty. 
fayer Ray Co., Monmouth, III. 
TOBACCO 
LEAR Tobacco; smoking, 5 pounds, “S138: 
10 pounds, $2; guaranteed; pay on re- 
ceipt. United Tobacco Growers, Pa- 
ducah, Ky. 

















Missouri. 
HELP WANTED 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





SALESMEN WANTED 
A PAYING position open to representative 
of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. Good income. Perma- 
nent. Write now. Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co. 
11-300 C St., Boston, Mass, 











BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade- marks. 803 Equita le 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK... 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, 7H 
per bushel; hulled white sweet cloves 
95 per cent pure, $5 per bushel; 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Co 
dia, Kan. —— 








WHIPPED COWS : 
A city girl was taking a course in a — 
agricultural college. After a lecture 0 
how to increase the milk flow, she To 
for a question. 
“How long,” she blushingly inquired, 
must you beat a cow before she will give 
whipped cream?” 


SAFETY FIRST 
“Why,” asks a Missouri paper eo : 








Missouri stand at the head in 
mules?” 

“Because,” answers its Kansas ® 
“that is the only safe place to 
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Fresh From 


the Country 











1OWA 
Western—Ida County, Nov. 20.—This 
has been a ‘banner week for husking. 
3 4 Quite a few are done, and are helping 
4 those who are calling for huskers. Corn 
stands up well, and at prevailing prices 
paid for that work they are making good 
waces. Feeders are offering 70 cents for 
present delivery of corn, and some will 





_ 


== move at that price. Several cars of pop- 
‘ corn that was planted on contract were 
shipped out last week. Hens are on a 
a strike; consequently eggs are high—50 
kere cents per dozen.—John Preston. 
_diar. Southwestern—Montgomery County, Nov. 
Millet, 5—Corn husking has commenced again. 
lee ye have had a lot of bad weather, but 
the ground needed the moisture. The 
and ground froze about two inches under 
> fair; about four inches of snow. Corn has lots 
flocks 4 of moisture and it is a problem to know 
itt whether 4t will keep after it is in the 
erib. Wheat looks good, and the moisture 
aireek § has been good for young timothy and 
nteed: f other grasses.—W. J. Adams. 
holeg; Central—Poweshiek County, Nov. 15— 
Sho. Snowing tonight; four inches fell the 7th 
nial of November. Corn gathering progress- 


ing slowly on account of weather. Corn 
allets, making from 30 to 60 bushels per acre. 


ices, Stock pasture will be poor. Hay scarce. 
Order Stock looking fair. Not many sales yet; 
ee only a few purebred hog sales.—E. W. 
“ B 4 Armstrong. 
ich, Eastern—Clinton County, Nov. 20— 
Some farmers have finshed corn picking 
10TH, and considerable new corn is going to 
erels, market at from 65 to 70 cents per bushel, 
lozen, according to moisture. Many are selling 
covey to make crib room, but more because of 
Miller corn heating and molding in cribs. Near- 
mail ly every one is using ventilators. Roads 
wii are drying and being dragged and will 
lets; soon improve if this fine weather holds 
nteed * out: A number are plowing sod. Usual 
blood fumber ofecattle on feed. No sickness of 
me stock reported. Egg and cream market 
, very good, Less poultry than usual at this 
“a season.—Fred Schepers. 
ining Eastern—Linn County, Nov. 21—The 
uck~ weather is much improved and corn is 
icsaals drying out considerably. Most farmers 
are husking; o few are done. Much 
Tels, spoiled corn is found in the fields, and 
nbia, perhaps more will spoil after being 
Sat cribbed. Some fall plowing yet to do; 
also somé@ clover yet to thresh.—A. D., 
ocke Brennaman. 
ands Northern—Franklin County, Nov. 21— 





_ Weather the last two weeks the finest 
ay ever, allowing many to finish plowing, 
wa. altho a few need another week. More 
Thite corn huskers purchased here this year 
hens than during all previous years, as hand 
. huskers ask 6 to 10 cents per bushel. Ma- 
chine huskers were not able to work in 
Rok snow or mud, except those carrying auto 
sone motors A few farmers have finished 
o, 2, husking, a few just beginning and another 
a week of fine weather would allow a ma- 
pen jority to finish. Corn full of moisture 
‘oul- and ripened very unevenly. Best farmers 
enh are sorting for summer use.—J, T. Thorp. 
~~ Central—Hardin County, Nov. 21—The 
rom. weather has ‘been better the past week 
Ol for drying the corn, which is getting 
e: pretty near harvested, Some shredding 
a being done. I think Hardin county has 
él the largest yield per acre ever grown 
pen here. The cobs are still full of moisture. 
a Stock of all kinds doing well. Lots of 
la~ poultry going to market for the Thanks- 
—s fiving trade and at good prices. Hogs 
2.00 foing to market moderately. No farm 
emé sales.—A. R. Calkins. 
Pe: _Southern—Ringgold County, Nov. 20— 
e183; Fine weather now. Farmers all busy 
; husking corn; at last the corn is arying 
Ayr, fome. Heavy hens 17 cents, light hens 
13 cents, cream fat 42 cents, eggs 46 
os cents, oats 32 cents, corn 60 cents (in a 
= small way for town supply. Farmers’ 
“o-op. shipped a car of hogs to St. Joseph 
Thursday; it cost 52 cents per hundred to 
ow tun them thru. Roads are good again. 
ed, —Eugene F. Rundlett. 

Eastern—Johnson County, Nov. 21—The 
and * past week has been very nice. Corn husk- 
4 ing is progressing and many are thru, 

and others will soon be thru. Shredding 
— has begun, and some clover hulling is be- 
» 4 7 ing finished up. There is not very much 
— 4 se plowing now. All roads are in per- 
“<5 } Sct condition. Farmers are very busy.— 

: Omar J. Rhodes. 
el, 
ck 
al ILLINOIS 
= Northeastern—Cook County, Nov. 15— 


Rain and plenty of it. 


Fall plowing has 
advanced considerably. ; 


No corn shucked 






redders have started to shred.—D. F. 
egtmeier, 


e : a on account of being too wet. Milk 
Rpts Scarce; $2.55 a hundred. Much 

ed y is being baled. Winter wheat looks 
00d,-but very little of it was sown. Corn 

od, 8h 

ve 


cian te"? —McDonough County, Nov. 16— 
lan no rain until last Saturday 
inches n; rain turned to snow—four 

. Corn shuckers made good time 
hom very soft and muddy in fields; 
yet: fetes Soggy; about half in the fields 
sown ates Boing to market yet. The late 
Stand: | eat has just come thru; a good 

' looks all right now, but will need 





plenty of snow for a cover in very cold 
weather.—-W. M. Dailey. 
Eastern—Champaign County, Nov. 20— 
We are having nice weather the last two 
days; had snow and rain ‘the first of the 
week. Fields very soft for husking corn; 
40 to 50 per cent of the corn still in the 
ifields. Some late sown wheat not up. 
Livestock doing well; not many cattle on 
feed. Not as many hogs as usual. Corn 
spotted; making 30 to 70 bushels per acre, 
New corn 62 cents, old corn 77 cents, oats 
33 cents, eggs 50 to 55 cents.—A."M. Gale, 


MISSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, Nov. 20— 
A genuine snow on the night of the 14th. 
Many did not get to sow any wheat on 
account of wet weather. Lots of corn still 
to gather. Hired help scarce. From 
present indications considerable feed will 
be required for livestock. No lambs on 
feed. Stock hogs scarce, selling above 13 
cents per pound. Tankage $3.50, oil meal 
$2.75, shorts $2, bran $1.60, cottonseed 


. meal $2.45.—Wesley Kiesling. 


Northwestern—Andrew County, Nov. 12 
—The fields and roads are very muddy; 
no autos running and little corn has been 
cribbed. Farmers’ teams can’t pull a load 
out of the fields. “We nad a four-inch 
snow in October and a stx-inch snow No- 
vember 5. They have melted off now and 
mud and slush was never deeper. Very 
little wheat was planted. Corn is good 
both in quantity and quality. If we ever 
get it husked! Fat hogs all gone to mar- 
ket at about 11 cents.” Corn 65 to 70 
cents, oats 40 cents, hay $15 and scarce, 
hens 16 cents, springs 14 cents, eggs 40 
cents, cream 45 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 


MINNESOTA 


Southern—Freeborn County, Nov. 19— 
We are having splendid weather for corn 
husking, plowing, etc. Corn huskers are 
very scarce and are getting 8 and 9 cents 
per bushel. The corn was not as good as 
Was expected. Oats are 30 cents, corn is 
60 cents, hogs’ are $10.90, eggs are 48 
cents, chickens are 17 cents, geese are 14 
cents, lambs are $11.50 and veal is $9.— 
James P. Goslee. 





INDIANA 


South-Central—Lawrence County, Nov. 
20—Have had the worst fall for rain and 
cloudy weather on record, Very little 
corn has been gathered. Fields too soft, 
and a record crop has been badly dam- 
aged. But little over one-half of the 
wheat crop was sown, as most of the 
farmers waited for October and missed a 
fine September.’* Many potatoes were 
never dug. Milk cows and public sales 
have been a specialty, with hogs a close 
third.—Clarence Scoggan. 


Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, Nov. 30-Dec. 5 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m., 10:01 a. m., 10:31 a. m., 11:01 a. m., 
11:31 a. m., 12:01 p. m., 12:31 p. m., 1:01 
p. m., 1:25 p. m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a, m., 11:00 a.m., 
noon and~-2:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 156 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Hastings, Neb., KPFKX—Market _re- 
reports at 9:30 a. m., 10:30 a, m., 12:30 
p. m., 3:00 p. m. and 7:00 p. m., week- 
days except Saturday, the program closes 
at 12:30 p. m. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15: Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15, musical program; Friday, 10:00 to 





m., 


12:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:00 to 9:00 p. m. 
Clarinda, KSO, 242—Daily programs 


from 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., except Saturday. 

Church services Sunday at 11:00 a. m. 
Cleveland, WEAR, 389—Music, Sunday, 

at 3:30 p. m.; week-nights at 7:00 p. m. 


Davenport, WOC, 484—Sunday, 8:15 to 
9:15, music by the Atwater-Kent radio 
artists. Tuesday, 7:30 p. m., music; 





Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; Thursday, 
7:00 to 10:00 p. m., music and addresses; 





Friday, 8:00 p. m., muse; Saturday, 9:00 
Pp. m., music. 

- Omaha, WOAW—Dinner hour program 
every evening except Wednesday at 6:00 
Pp. m. Musical program at 9:00 p. m., 
daily, except Wednesdays. Religious 
music and chapel services at 9:00 a. m., 
2:30 p. m., 6:00 p. m. and 9:00 p. m. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Music and ad- 
dresses at 12:30 p. m. every week-day ex- 
cept Saturday. Musical programs Mon- 
day evening at 8:00 p. m., and familiar 
hymns Sunday at 9:15 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music 
and addresses at 8:00 p. m., Monday and 
Wednesday, with a varied program on 
Friday. 

Shenandoah, KMA, 252—Program 6:00 
to 11:00 p. m. daily except Saturday. 
Noonday programs, 11:30 to 12:30. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Council Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Musical pro- 
grams and entertainment features at 7:30 
to 9:00 p. m., and 11:00 to 12:00 p. m., all 
week-days. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Music, Monday, 
7:00 p. m.; Tuesday, 6:55 p. m.; Wednes- 
day, 6:00 p. m.; Thursday, 6:55 p. m.; 
Friday, 7:00 p. m.; Saturday, 6:45 p. m. 

Chicago, WJAZ, 322—A program of 
classical music, including a performance 
of the second act of Gounod’s “Philemon 
and Baucis,” broadcast between 10:00 
and 12:00 p. m., Thursday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night, 7:00 to 9:00; noonday concerts 
each weekday, 12:15 to 1:35 p. m.; sacred 
service, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:00 and 6:30 to 
8:00 p. m. 

Talks 

Ames, WOI, 270—Discussion of various 
farm problems daily at 12:45 p. m., by 
members of the faculty. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
ics at the noon hour and at 8:00 p. m., 
Friday evening. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 494—Educational lec- 


tures every Monday, 7:30-8:50, and 
Wednesday, 7:45-8:45. 
Davenport, WOC, 424—12:15 to 12:25, 


daily talks on farm topics by the Blue 
Valley Creamery Institute. 

Manhattan, Kan., KSAC, 341—Talks from 
9:55 to 10:25 a. m., 12:35 to 1:05 p. m. and 
4:30 to 5:00 p. m., daily, except Saturday 
and Sunday. College gf the Air, 6:30 to 
7:30 p, m. 





NO MORE BROADCASTING STATIONS 
TO BE LICENSED ; 


Acting at the request of the fourth 
national radio conference, Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover has announced ‘that no 
additional licenses for the operation-of 
broadcasting stations will be issued until 
the present congested state of the air is 
cleared up. This will practically limit the 
broadcasting field to the stations now in 
commission until congress has passed a 
new law covering the granting of licenses 
and broadcasting in general. Exceptions 
may be made where applicants can show 
that they have a definite service to give 
and are so situated that no further con- 
gestion would be caused by the erection of 
a new station. \ 


The radio conference by unanimous 
vote recorded itself against the use of 
the radio for direct advertising or any 
form of special pleading for the broad- 


caster or his product, declaring that the 
best interests of the listening public and 
the industry are served by good-will pro- 
grams, 

Secretary Hoover called attention to 
the profound changes which had taken 
place in the broadcasting situation since 
the third radio conference met last year, 
especially in the tremendous increase in 
power and the rapid multiplication of 
powerful stations. Then there were 115 
stations equipped to use 500 watts or 
more. Now we have 197 such stations, an 
increase during the year of over 70 per 
cent. A year ago only two stations were 
equipped to use more than 500 watts. 
Now 32 are equipped to use 1,000 watts, 
25 to use 5,000 watts, and two still higher 
power. As one means of decreasing the 
blanketing effect of a large power broad- 
casting station, which becomes increas- 
ingly serious in the vicinity of a large 
city where there are several large sta- 
tions, he suggested that one remedy 
might be the removal of these stations to 
a considerable distance and their opera- 
tion by remote control. This is already 
being done in a number of instances and 
has proved to be entirely satisfactory. 

Secretary Hoover is very emphatic that 
the ether is a public medium and its use 
must be for public benefit. The use of a 
radio channel is’ justified only if it con- 
fers a public benefit. There are two par- 
ties to the freedom of the air, or to free- 
dom of speech for that matter, the speech 
maker and the listener. We do_not get 
much freedom of speech if fifty people 
all try to talk at the same place at the 
same time, nor does anyone have a right 
to come into one’s house and make a 
speech whether the owner likes it or not. 
In radio. at least. the listener is the party 
to have the utmost consideration as to 
how broadcasting shall be carried on. 





BULLETIN ON SELLING BLACK 
WALNUT TIMBER ' 
Black walnut trees bring higher p 
to the farmer than any other kind- 
timber. High-grade logs for making 
neer and some parts of the ‘black 
tree, like stumps with crinkle or ripple- 
mark figure, are in special demand by 
the mills. Last year farmers sold 
logs worth more than $2,000,000, 
Farmers who have black walnut treés © 
growing on their farms wilt be interested ~ 
in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1459, issued : 
the United States Department of pe . 
ture, entitled, “Selling Black Walnut” 
Timber.” This bulletin tells how the 
market value of the timber may be de- 
termined, and discusses in detail how to 
find the best market. Proper methods of ~ 
cutting logs, stumps and crotches are dé- ~ 
scribed and illustrated, and costs of fell= 
ing and hauling are given. 
The bulletin gives detailed directions ~ 
for estimating the contents of logs and 
standing timber, for grading, and for © 
selling. It can be obtained, so long as the | 
supply lasts, from the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 2 




































































SPANISH TO BE TAUGHT BY RADIO 
One of the newest ideas to be tried out | 
in broadcasting is that of KOA, Denver, 
Colo., giving instruction in Spanish. Man= — 
uals already have been secured to accom= — 
modate a class of 5,000 persons, and it is © 
predicted that this number will be mate= 
rially increased when the course gets > 
under way. : 
This is an all-winter course, with the ~ 
work in charge of Professor Batione, head | 
of the Spanish department at the Univer- — 
sity of Denver, and the instruction will 7 
be based upon the Galeno natural method, — 
as prepared by Professor Galeno, of the | 
University of California. These lessons — 
will be given every Monday evening, at 
8:00 o’clock mountain time, or 9:00 o'clock 
central time. Further details can be se- 
cured by writing to KOA, General Elee- ~ 
tric Co., Denver, Colo. : 


TENANTS OWN YOUR FARM | : 
BUY IT ON CROP PAYMENTS : 


ELL - IMPROVED land in 
Saskatchewan, Montana and 

North Dakota can be bought F) 

now much below its real value. e 
have a choice selection of farms in 
these territories with a wide enough 
variation in price to meet your re= 
uirements. Small cash payment e 
ALANCE ONE-HALF CROP | 
YEARLY. Our representative wat | 














© 


a 


©, 
‘esf 








be glad to call on you,—and_ without 
obligation on your part. Buy now, 
while prices are low and terms easy.) 

Write today 5 3% 


0. M. CORWIN COMPANY, | 
McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





















BEEP Gombault’s Caustic Bal 


t b 
41 years @ reliable and effective remedy for 
Spavin Hock, Curb, 

itis, Thoroughpin, Q uittor, 

‘oll Evil, =~ Fistula, 









Balsam. Directions with every 
coer or Gleceler hair. $2.00 per bottle at 


{seats “Willams Gas Gleelnds 
GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM _| 
is Farming a Business? | 


Certainly and to be efficiently maneged should § 
J rds. Our booklet out 




























the coupon below. ti 


The Central Farm Accounting Bureau. 
3612 13 St. Ww. W., Washington, B.C, | 


— 3 a ee 
Send me your free booklet “The Solution To 
The Farmer's Bookkeeping Problem”. A 
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| WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
@ FIELOMEN 





H. M. Yoder, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, lowa. 
Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 
J. i. Hoag, Atlantic, lowa. 
‘Frank O. Storrs, Care Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


~ 


above named gentlemen look 
the livestock vertising field 
‘werk of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
: of their work is to render service 
: aione to the advertiser, but like- 
‘ oe tha ~ man woe is — ‘e 
> $ ey are all good judges o 
| livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
» i bundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
| and sheep during the year, and 
aitend the sales advertised. 
‘Any of our subscribers who are de- 
4% sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
} are welcome to their services. There 
| are no charges. You may want a herd 
Dull of a certain line of breeding, but 
@6 not know where to find him. They 
"} can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
@ Stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
‘} Send your sale bids to them if you are 
"y not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 
We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
#. Address all communications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, iowa. re 















































- Field Notes 


NDSAY’S SHORTHORN DISPERSION 
| Imterest should be manifested in the 

ersion of the Shorthorn herd of Mr. 
¢ . Lindsay, at Aurelia, Iowa, Decem- 
§. It is one of the old herds in that 















jon of the state, and altho a lot of 
bise has never been made about it, to 
r personal knowledge there has been 
intained at its head very high-class 


lis for a period stretching over many 
rs. The two Scotch cows, Victoria 
felle and Lady Avon 3d, and their de- 
pendants, are features alone that should 
w buyers to the sale. They are good 
‘attic, extra good, and there are many 
of them, Victoria Belle is included with 
calf at foot that is quite extraordi- 
. Lady Avon 3d, the foundation of 
Autumn Queen family, sells well for- 
in calf. Get the catalog and run 
; these pedigrees. They are such as 
6 bring forth admiration from any pedi- 
: student. And we direct special at- 
Tention to the young herd bull, to which 
of the offering are bred, Avon's 
lager. His pedigree appears in the 
ertisement in this issue, and it should 
closely scanned. The bull is a stylish, 
high-class, toppy fellow and as smooth as 
hey make them. He looks like a herd 
egire. which he is. His get so far has 
i very pleasing. One of them, a bull 
if called Strongheart, was shown by 
ell & Sons. at three of the big shows 
fall, winning first at all and junior 
mpionship at two. Villager’s Master 
a young ll also worthy of mention, 
bears the ear-marks of developing 
‘Mimto quite a bull. Note the announce- 

e Pp sat ask for the catalog.—E, H. Can- 
in Vv. 


’ R. J. WILKINSON ANGUS SALE, 
pe: DECEMBER 9 

\ As announced elsewhere in this issue, 
RR. J. Wilkinson, of Mitchellville, Iowa, will 
disp e his herd of Angus cattle at auc- 
‘tion, December 9. The catalog shows a 
“Ghoicely bred lot of cattle, there being 52 





































































listed.- A number are the get of 
ai sires and others are by such 
ed sires as Elburn 4th and his son, 
H., both double bred Trojan Eri- 
Edgar H. is in the sale and is an 
four-year-old. He is a worthy 
of his noted sire, Elburn 4th, the 
pst priced Elba sire sold in recent 
he dam of Edgar H. is a daugh- 
of the imported Trojan Erica sire, 
gant of Tubberdaly. Elmland Ernest 
' @ half-brother a year younger, also of 
“Enchantress branch of the Trojan 
‘ These two herd bulls and three 
‘bulls make up the bull offering. A 
good, thick, typy Angus cows and 
nl make up the female offering. 
ikinson Angus have a reputation for 
and size, and have been money- 
for buyers. There probably has 
been a better time to buy in years 
Pnow. For choicely bred Angus breed- 
Stock of real merit, come to this sale. 
tfor the catalog, mentioning Wal- 
Parmer.—H. M. Yoder, Adv. 


SH & SON OFFER POLAND CHINA 
k: SPRING BOARS 

»@. C, Kish & Son, Riverton, Iowa, the 
. of Oh Boy, the most prominent 
; Ee Does at the 1925 state fair, 
lining things up in fine shape 


te adamant Ba ey Ne 





hel: ebruary 25 bred sow sale. Prac- 
ees in the sale will be sired 
: to Oh Boy. Those sired by 
| afe bred to a son of Armistice Boy. 

mn pig is one of the well- 

‘ in the H. A. Wessells 
this Six from. this 
for $3, Kish’s now have 









some big, rugged March boars they are 
selling at $50 to $75. They know you will 
like them, so are willing to send them 
Cc. O. D. on approval. Write them at 
once, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—J. I, 


» Adv. 

LAKESIDE POLANDS AT $35.00 

place to look for Poland boars right 
now is at the Lakeside herd, owned by 
Mr. J. T. Edson, of Storm Lake, Iowa. 
It is quite uncommon this fall at this date 
to find as many good young boars unsold 
as Mr. Edson has. And besides bein 
good they are royally bred fellows, an 
the price is no more than breeders are 
asking for unknown bloodlines. The Lake- 
side herd is abreast with the latest prize 
winning blood. So why not get a boar 
here where the selection is good and ev- 
erything else in keeping. As the season is 
late, if you can not visit Lakeside, send 
your check for $35, or phone Mr. Edson 
to pick you his best pig, and you will get 
the boar in short order. Mr. Edson is the 
sort of a man we can recommend highly 
in his treatment to customers. See his 
card elsewhere in this issue.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv, 


JOHNSON BROS., LESLIE, IOWA, BUY 
A NEW BOAR 


These well-known Poland China breed- 
ers are going to drive one of the classiest 
junior yearling boars in the 1926 shows. 
This promising pig has been overlooked 
by several prominent breeders or John- 
son Bros, would not have been able to 
buy him at the price they paid. These 
boys know the good ones, and when they 
saw this pig they lost no time in owning 
him, He was farrowed March 21, 1925, 
sired by The Robber and out of a- Path- 


finder dam. He has been named Cy- 
nosure. (Look this up in your dictionary.) 
They will breed their best sows to him. 
Johnson Bros, still have some very good 
spring boars for sale at $40. They are 
well worth the money. They will hold 
no winter sale, but will sell bred sows 
potato: Write at once regarding a 
oar or some bred sows, mentioning Wal- 


laces’ Farmer.—J. I. Hoag, Adv. 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


H. E. Taylor, Dallas Center, Iowa, has 
some very good spring boars that will 
please you. Mr. Taylor raises a large 
number of hogs and sells very reasonably. 
If you want a Hampshire boar that will 
make good, write to Harry at once, men- 
yd Wallaces’ Farmer.—J. I. Hoag, 

Vv. 





Twenty head of purebred Guernsey cate . 
tle and sixty head of grades will be sold 
at public sale under the management of 
R. A. Nelson, at Independence, Iowa, on 
December 2. The advertisement in this 
issue gives particulars. Look it up,—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


Early -Farrowing 
Problems Solved 














% 








E HOUSE 


Best Equipment for McLean System. A six 
sow farrowing house with automatic brooder 
stove for cold weather protection for February 
and March litters. No chilling. Makes early 
farrowing safe dnd profitable. 

Five cornered pens and brooder gate protect 
pigs from being laid on. Same pens used for far- 
rowing sows two or three weeks apart. Erected 
by tightening 30 bolts, Built of clear fir and No. 1 
dimension lumber. Painted. Movable. Mounted 
on skids, Well ventilated. Sanitary. De- 
mountable. 

Used by Iowa's leading hog raisers both reat- 
ers and farm owners. ‘‘Farrowed 30 sows in 
my Economy between Feb. 15 and March 15," 
ayren Russell, Carroll. ‘“‘Saved 102 pigs from 
12 sows, all farrowed in zero weather,” H. 
Hachert, Leighton. “Never lost a pig in my 
March litters,’’ L. O. McCall, Ogden. 


Write Today—Save Money 


Special low prices now in effect help you geta 
farrowing house for less than if you were to buy 
the materials and build one. Write today for 
complete information and low prices. 


ECONOMY HOUSING SALES CO. 


516 Third Street Des Moines, Iowa 
Agents—Lumber dealers. Write for our agent 
proposition on Economy Hog Houses and Econ- 
omy Poultry Houses. 


TRS Wee Ea 











MOLSTEINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few cheice bulls: ages $8 to9 mo. Sire: Pietje 

Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 84.57 lb. 

Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can alse spare a few 

females. All select stock. Adress. 

Ed. Rensink, Sioux Ce., Mespers, Ia. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS 


ready for service and younger. World's recerd 
breeding. Reduced prices before winter. Write or 
come and see us. 

HARGROVE & ARNOLD, Norwalk, Ia. 


HORSES 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnu 
reans, serrels and bays. Percherons, blacks an 
greys. goed breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap, Terms, Meolbert Farms, Greeley, la. 

































WALLACES’ 


OF CHOICELY BRED 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
































foot. 


















Tubberdaly, 


sale. 
stock. 


R. J. WILKINSON, 


Mitchellville, lowa 
Wednesday, Dec. 9 


(18 miles east of Des Moines ) 


48 FEMALES—a number with calves at 


4 BULLS — Including the herd bull, EDGAR 
H. 355203. 


15 Trojan Ericas, Enchantress and Evergreen 
branches, 19 Blue Ribbon Blackbirds and 18 Queen 


A splendid breeding herd, representing 
the best breeding, type and quality. 


The herd bull, Edgar H., is a four-year- 
old of exceptional merit and choicest 
breeding, his sire being the noted Elburn 
Ath (Elba Trojan Erica) and his dam is 
Elmland Eileen 8th, by Imp. Elegant of 


The sale will be held on the farm 1% miles east of 
Mitcheilville,on No.7 highway. Write for the cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come to the 
Now is the time to buy good Angus breeding 


W. H. COOPER, Auctioneer 
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MITCHELLVILLE, 10WA 














80 Guernseys, Grades and Purebreds 


40 head of cows, fresh and springing; 15 head of two-year-olds, some milking; 10 year- 
lings, 10 calves, 5 bulls from one to three years of age—these are as good a lot of bulls as 
ever entered a sale ring. Some of these cows have records up to 500 pounds of butterfat, 


Sale to be held Wednesday, December 2, 1925 at the Klotz Sale Barn, Independence, lowa 


Sale to begin at 12:30 o’clock sharp. Dispersion of C. C. Hobson herd of over 590 
head. Twenty head consigned by members of Buchanan County Guernsey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. All cattle from federal accredited herds and healthy herds. 

Independence is reached by Rock Island and Illinois Central railroads, also on paved 
Grant highway. Bus service from Waterloo, 

First annual Guernsey breedérs’ sale ever held in Buchanan county. 

ale Committee—R. A. Nelson, M. J. Joyce, Arthur Saterlee 


R. A. NELSON, Sale Manager 


20 Purebreds 
60 GRADES 


7 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





SHORTHORNS 


. 
Bulls, cows and heifers; best Scotch breeding and 
pleasing conformation. Priced right. 


HILAND STOCK FARMS 


Tamworth and Chester White Boars 


forsale. Best bloodlines and type. These boare are 
big rugged growthy fellows sure to please, 


Priced to sell, 
Ames, lows 





SHEEP. 


AUCTION EKKS 





SHROPSHIRE Breeding Rams 
Yearlings and Lambs 
Ram Lambe 125 lbs. All from Imp. prize 
winning stock; also a few choice bred 
ewee of the Rector family. 


C.D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, fa. 








REGISTERED 


Bred Shropshire Ewes 


in lota to sult purchaser 


PINE RIDGE FARM, 


HROPSHIRE Registered rams and ewes. The 
best of quality. Good conformation of body and 
rue Shropshire type. Willard Miller, Rt. 2, Anita, Ia, 








JACKS - 


Annnnnrnnennnennnnwn> 
Py . . 

Big Value in Big Jacks 
In the fal! fe the best and cheapest 

time to buy a Black Mammoth breeding 

jack, and I have a very large herd for 


you to pick from. 
Fred Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Ia. 








Become Independent! Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


We fit you by Home Study or at School. 
year largest in world. Terms, January and Aa- 
gustin Kansas City; October in Wasbinton, D. 
C.; February in Los Angeles. Free catalog. 
Address W. B. CARPENTER, President 


MASSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 








sis W. Walnut 6t., Kansas City, Me. 











BE AN AUCTIONEER! 


Learn at home. Want to sell your farm? 
Write us for expert Auctioneering Service. 
oderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers School of Experience 
222 Whitaker Bldg., Davenport, lows 


L242% Auctioneering at World’s Original 
and greatest school. Successful Auctioneer 
make big Money. Write today for free catalog 
important information. JONES NATION 
SCHOO AUCTION EERING, 745. 
Sacramento Boulevard., Chicago, Ul 
CAREY M. JONES, President. 








AUCTIONEERS. 

LIVE STOCK 

AUCTIONEER 

ao Ge Harlan, lowa 


H. L. HULL, Auctioneer 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg, Des Moines, lowa 


1.E. Stickelman livestock Auctioneer 
H. J. McMURRAY 


LIVE STOCK 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 




















AUCTIONEER 
Oliver $. Johnson Auctoner' 


Tipten, Za. 








R. E. MILLER | 


Livestock Auctioneer 
BLANCHARD, 10W 


J. A. BENSON 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER : 
ates $35 an 4 
i lowa ‘ 


J. L MeILRATH, Grinnell, owe 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


Re 
Purebred sales a specialty. Our terms be’ 
ways been modest. Write or wire for open 












































ICES’ FARMER, 





November 27, 1925 














se and re a 
from the bad, for they are packed in about t 
many instances are the same in appearance. 


to get the ones that are highly digestible. 
want to take into consideration: 


RAVEN M 
HOW ARE WE TO GET THESE? 


IMPROVED RAVEN MINERALS contain 
these elements. The booklet the coupon 
brings explains the: analysis in detail. 
Note especially we use Bone Black for 
which many are substituting Rock Phos- 
phate. 

Professor Lamb, of the Iowa State Ex- 
perimental Station, of Ames, Iowa, has 
just recently sent out a statement per- 
taining to the ill effects of Rock Phos- 
phate. 

Prof. Hart, of the U niversity of Wiscon- 
sin, also writes as follows: “Your letter 
to this Station has been referred to me. 
We do not recommend any more rock 
phosphate as a source of lime in stock 
feeding. Our recent results with cows 


Raven Mineral Manufacturing Co., 
Council Bluffs, lowa, Rochelle, Illinois, Findlay, Ohio 















sis and ingredients used should be \carefully considered, in order 


THE IMPORTANT TEST 
While appearance is desirable, quality is the most important— 


How to Choose Good Minerals 
Read the Simple Tests that will make you an Expert 


Before you buy your Minerals this fall, you should know some- 
thing about them, so that you can pick out the best for your pur- 
It is hard for the — to tell the good 


son the Iowa 


he same way, and in 
However, the analy- 


stand that their M 
is what you 


to assimilate and the 
Meal or Bone Black), 


INERALS 


and pigs where we have used a rock phos- 
phate bought through the packing houses 
showed it to be extremely inferior to oth- 
er carriers of calcium, and to bring on 
serious conditions in the animal. Just 
why this prevailed I do not know; but 


since it did prevail with a commercial 
product, we are not recommending rock 
phosphate.” 


(Signed) E. B. HART. 


A year ®g0 the Raven Mineral Mfg. Com- 
any foresaw -the present shortage of 
one Black and purchased a big advance 

supply. At Bone Black 


present is ob- 
tainable only in scant quantities. There- 
fore beware of substitutions such as 
Rock Phosphate. 
REFERENCES: First National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; Peoples Loan and Trust 
Bank, Rochelle, Lll.; Buckeye Commer 
cial Bank, Findlay, Ohio; State Savings 


Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





quality, and the results. 
produce ag and more economical gains, 
Experimental Station, as well as others, has formu- 
lated the formulas that do the business; 
proved their worth *% importance. 
WHAT MINERALS SHOULD I BUY? 

Price, in particular, should not influence you; merits and quality 
are what you are lookin 


ingredients highly digestible (for Rock Phosphate and many other 
articles used in the manufacture of mineral mixtures ate hard 


















You want a Mineral Mixture that will 
and that is the rea- 


they have tested and 







for. Therefore, one should first under- 
Mixture should be manufactured from 







retention is small, compared with Bone 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Raven Improved Mineral Mixture 500 Ib. lots 

$20.50; 2000 Ib. lots $69.50. Freight prepa.d. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK, written by an Authority 

2 ee RN NE Se TR Ne 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! l 

In order that every one of our readers, 
| who are thinking of buying a MINERAL 
MIXTURE, .know how 
MINERALS, we are offering a book on 
the subject free. Send for copy of it to- 
day. Simply fill in coupon below: 


1 
l 
l 
RAVEN MINERAL MFC. CO., | 
{ 





to choose good 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


I am feeding... number of entry 








number of poultry. Raising. “st or 
market, or registered breeder. Please 

| send me your book on judging hog and 
dairy minerals, 





I Name | 
| Town 


Ne 
| ee ee 
ewe a 




















Di 
On Farm Near 


of real profit and pleasure. 


topped cattle. 


Other business_-has taken our time to the extent 
that it becomes necessary to dispose of our herd of 
Shorthorns which for many years has been the source 


The herd numbers 55 head of Scotch and Scotch 
The Scotch coming thru Victoria Belle 


ispersion Sale of the A. B. Lindsay Herd of Shorthorns 


OF WELL KNOWN MERIT 
la., Wednesday, Dec. 9 


2 bred by C. B. Baldwin and Lady Avon 3 of the 
Autumn Queen tribe coming thru M. E. Jones of II- 
Both being richly bred and their descendants 
in this sale will be found most desirable as foundation 


Aurelia, 


linois. 


stock. 


20 cows sell with calves at foot. 


You will scarcely 
fail to be impressed with the- breeding 











AVON’S VILLAGER 1284946 
BULL—Roan, calved Aug. 13, 1923. Bred and owned by Powell & Son, 
Linn Grove, lowa. 

Dams Breeders of dams Sires Breeders of sires 

Avon Augustus......Jackson & White 
Villager’s Belle 3d, 758277.Uppermill Farm Villager’s Coronet..... Uppermill Farm 
BIMNG ATABEIA. bc ccecerccece I. . Forbes Highland Champ.......... Wm. Duthie 
Banff’s Arabella.............. W. Dz. Flatt EOE DOOMED sb ccicrcerenceved Alex. Watson 
Miss Arabella 2d, Imp........... Geo, Still CE CMON Ss oc ye c Kendrweaneted J. Bruce 
ME MUM IINTIINS 9 <5-s oo vv 0. 0:6.0:0enceeate G. Still OE io Pivkdie-oek.0 aw eouren J. Merson 
RY AVOQUOIM 80.5.0 «66.05 0000 800s J. Milne Rosebery Prince........... S. Campbell 
Lady NNER Ga adc: ov id 04.0 ore newaee hee ies | a ees A, Cruickshank 
Eliza 6th COMINOE. « cvcne cme és A. Cruickshank 
Eliza 5th Diphthong 3d (21547)...... S. Campbell 
MEE sing da Capers y cine ch aveeee S. Campbell Paddy 144652........ Duke of Montrose 

Herd bull included in sale. Note carefully the rich breeding. 


qualities of the herd. 

9 bulls are listed, chief of which is 
the young herd bull Aven’s Villager, whose 
pedigree appears herewith. You are 
sure to like the bull. He is even better 
than his pedigree. He is the sire of 
Strongheart, junior champion at Huron 
and Sioux City and first at Des Moines 
this year as a calf. “Some” record! 
And “some” bull. 

About one half the offering is sired 
by Gainford Star, son of Gainford 
Champion and who was good enough to 
defeat state fair winners. The year- 
lings are by Villager’'s Abbott, a top 
Gardenia bull by the noted sire Village 

iden,—The offering is better than we 
can tell you here. Ask for the catalog. 





A. B. LINDSAY, 





Kraschel and McGuire, a 


(Cherokee County ) 





Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Rencseiasdiivs 


ress, 


AURELIA, IOWA 




















SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Spotted Poland Boars and Gilts 


A very fine lot of growthy Digs that are especially 
asi footed. Sire: Spotted Liberator 2. We 
ght in ple 7 customers. Farm on primary 10. 

F. B. ¥. B. MATHI Clarion, lowa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Herd headed by Monarch Price, son of the 
World's champion Monarch. Great boar, himself 
champion at Spencer and a great sire, Boars offered 
by him and other sires. 

P. ®. Dethiefsen a Sons, 








Greenville, Iowa 


Spotted Poland Boars 


‘Up-to.date” type and breeding and priced 
reasonable. All immune. 


", T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 


BOARS Spotted boars by Flarvester’s Boy, 2d 
The a prize aged boar 1925 National Swine Show; 
fair 19 ere 2d prize sr. yearlng boar Iowa state 
H 45, and Eng. Typefinder, 3d prize jr. year- 
or hait nv lowa state fair 1925. We have either spring 
tors bars that willsult you. The Anchor Is also 
ale. Write or come. D. V. CRAWFORD & SOMS, Eartham, lowa. 


RANGER’S RAINBOW 


od ree! honest-to.goodness two year old Spotted 





Is forsale. If you w 
Low ant better Spotted pigs 
v no ett pee on this great boar. 


Cc ane lowa 
aad oi 


—_ HAM PSHIRES 


Hampshire Boars 


The kind you like to use in 
your herd. G indl- 
Viduals, good bloodlines and a fatr price. sas 


a, 
EK. TAYLOR, + _ Dallas Center, lowa 


ampshire Boars 


25 4 April dy of merit at farmers’ prices. Several 
aged 0 fowa Gentleman, perhaps greatest 
9r your m Owa. See us at once if wanting a lot 
Sette J. 8B. BAUER, Hartley, Ia. 


Now Offering 5: 50 D Chetee Hampshire 
S. a or write 

C. a. PRENZL, one msile' south of city. 
CK, Sac City, Iowa 














POLAND CHINAS 





OH BOY 


YOUNGBLOOD’S 
POLAND CHINAS 


Real good business boars. A few extra good ones. 
Sires: Right Type, Biack Rastus, Pilot Clan, Orange 
Aid and Advertiser's Boy. Might Type is one of 
the greatest boars in lowa. See our sow herd. 

Ma. C. YOUNGBLOOD, Jefferson, lown 


POLAND CHINAS 


Spring boars and gilts for sale now. Best of bleod 
lines, outstanding pigs. Priced right. 
Mm. P. HANC HEX, _ROLFE, 1OWA 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


of rare scale and quality. We have both fall and 
spring farrow; all good, but several real outstanding 
2of Feb. Sires: Giant Tratimaker and Plea- 
sant Hill Giant Jr. Guaranteed to please or 
moneys back. George Laposky. Cherokee, lowa 


LAKESIDE POLANDS 


fowa Timm Jr. and Tecamseh boars. Some 
may be as good, few better. 14 ribbons on 16 showed 
at Alta, 6 strong herds competing. Latest winning 
blood, and boars that will please, Write or come 
and see. J.T. EDSON, Storm Lake, lowa 


Choice Fall and ‘Spring Gilts 


Bred to a Top Son of OM BOW 
Priced Right 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, la. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Thirty fine big husky boars offered for quick sale 
at farmer prices. Big boned fellows. Top bloodlines. 
All gravel roads lead to Sutherland. 
WAGGONER BROBS., Sutherland, Ia. 


- 


Cc. C. KISH & SON, 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 


iS SOME POLAND CHINA BOAR 
We have some big snappy boars by him at 
$50 to $75. We shi 


p C. O. D. on approval. 
Send your order now. 


Riverton, | lowa 





POLAND CHINA SPRING BOARS 


Anumber of rugged, heavy boned boars by the 
900 Ib. Oak Gien Diamond and Climax A by KEitmt- 
nator. Two by The Highwayman. Good boars 
at farmers prices. 
W.8 AUSTIN, 


POLAND BOARS 


Apri! boars ready for service. They are by 
Prestige, The Kobber, Wall Street and 
other noted boars. $40 each. Also fall pigs now 
ready toship. These are by Matador. 
JOHNSON BROG., Leslie, lowa. 


Dumont, lowa 








Please refer to this paper when writing. 





TAMWORTHS 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMWORTHS 

Home of many champions. We 

grow them by the hundred. 

None better. Circulars ef win- 

ners ready Farmers prices. 

J.M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, IiMnols 


Tamworth Boars 


Have you bought a boar yet? Why not cross breed 








this year, you will get wonderful results. I can fur- 
mish unrelated trios. Prices are right. 
A. E. AUGUSTINE, Bose Hill, lowa 





BOARS AND GILTS 


Tamworth boars, big fellows. weight 200 to 250 lbs. 
All good. Priced at $40 and up. Send me your order. 
Also 1925 fall gilts ready toship. J. J. NEWLAN, 
Grimes, ia., + mile west of Johnston station. 





YORKSHIRES. 





Pass BOARS 440.00 te $50.00; Spring Boars 
$20.00 to $30.00. All well grown and im best of 


condition, WM. ZAHS, Riverside, Lowa. 





* Pence & Drew, 





CHESTER WHITES 

















EAL Herd Boar eons aad 
Se cine White Boars that a 
stretch and feeding ‘qualities. All im- 
aad 7 and April farrow. Li eee tee on 
and fed forthe future. Pedigree 









Bitea by by The Leeder, ane => Sen co Bae 

representing the best ef bi: aeas 

— \. 
rrespondence Cheerfully answered. 

Hoy ‘Piatnflela write your wants, er come and see 

our herd. £. BH. Schmad ome, Clarksviliey far 


CHESTER WHITE 
and HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


People differ in breeds, even among the good ones. 
We have a string of boars that lense us aad believe 
will please others. e are of every represen- 

. We ask you tosee us or send us sour order. 
M. MB. ROUNDS, LeMars, lewa 


Kahi’s Prize Winning Chesters 


Big crop of top spring and fall boars. Sires: — 
Type, champion of lowa ‘23; Giant's ive. 
champion '24 and Lengthy Giant, a prize winner and 
test Jr. yearling today. champion 
engthy Prince. KE. Mi. MAHL. ' Lakota, Ia. 


NORTHWOOD FARM CHESTERS 


Spring boars of the modern, bic rugged 
Breeding herd by the great boar Giant pect oP 
Highland Prospect. Pigs are by Emanci aes and ot ” 
which we are very proud. Real on 
approval. Seth Johnson, Sac county, Kiron, Iowa. 

































































rite us for p 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


brea sows or sumer pigs. Our prices sre right, our 


quality the b 

MoKINLEY BROS. & SONS., Melrose, lowa 
HESTER White Boars that carry the best 
/ of bloodlines. They are well grown and priced 

right. Write for prices. R.J. Lentz, Fremont, lowa. 


Chester White Boars 


If looking for a lengthy pig t> increase the scaleim * 
your hogs get asonof M. B.’s Giant, or one of 
the 9 toppy fall boars we saved. A few are 
leaders in their class. Our boars must please. 

IRVIN FROST, Spirit Lake, Iowa 











DUROO JERSEYS. 


DUROC BOARS 


By the Nationa! prize winning Unique, a boar out- 
standing among the good ones. Will give 7 pa 
than you eupers, for your money. Both | and 
spring farrow. T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore ou. Ia. 


Duroc Boars by Great Col. 
and grand sons of Great Orion Sensation and Sensa- 
tion King. 1 aged boar by Great Orion Sensation. 
Shipped on approval. ae Guaranteed to please. 
a SW ENSON Dayton, iowa 


Lloyd Place’s Durocs 


A good line of spring and fall boars of a type and 
size to please buyers. Sires: Sensation Master, 
Col. and Radio Master. Choice of spring boars 
fall boars ¢40 to 650. Lie yd Place, Milford, in. 


Fireflame Duroc Boars 


We have some good ones for sale. Big rugged boats 
that will make good anywhere. Write for prices. 


Sigourney, lows. 

















A Limited Number of 


Good Duroc Boars 


Allsons of Majestic Col. One out of Stilts 
Mode! dam that is outstanding. Al! 685.00 each ex- 
cept this one. Lester | Ez. Theise, Webb, Ia. 


DIMIG’S DUROCS. 


Big rugged epring boars from big litters. They 
will please you. Write for prices. 
EDW. DIMIG, Atlantic, lows — 


SHORTHORNS. 


Mondamin Shorthorns| — 


We offer 10 gooteh Bulls 12to 16 














months old. Go ugeed bulls of |. 
best type and blood lines, sired b: » 
Royal Butterfly. We are loca 


eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., 








Hinton, lowa]. - 








Sunnydale Shorthorns 
Young builis, cows and hetfers sired by and bred ~~ y 

to VILLAGER’s IMAGE, 4 top son of Vil- 

lager’s Monarch. Have 8 yearling helfers that are © © 


most desirable, Also one of Sept. 1924 that is nce 
standing; real top-notcher. ame by Vill bee 
Sultan and other good sires. Quality of stock ve 


high. Herd Federal Accredited. 
¥. A. CLARA, Laurens, lewa 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 


by the Uppermill! bul! Villager’s Leader by May: 
Coronet. Few real herd heade one Marr © 

The thick, low legged, heavy bone sort with va 
ter. Let us tell you more. Write or call on - , 
©. N. STENBERG, Buffalo Center, Ia. 
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POLLED & SHORTHORNS ee 


_——oreererneneeeeeeeee” LLLL LL LOL LPL 
Scotch Polled Shorthorn Bulls 
Ps 
Ages 8 to 16 mo. Sires: Dale Superter a 4 
Marigold Monarch. Also! dark red Socraene 
bull by Villager’s Image and from daughter of ba: 
Scotch Marigold by Imp. British Glory. This 1 
good stock. stock. H.L. Ryon & Son, Laurens, a he 
ell 










wt 


Polled Shorthorn coe ore 
We are offering a choice dark red Polled Shorthorm | ; 
bull. Granddam a state fair prize winner. 

Duchess of Gloster family 6 polled crosses. aa 
ited herd 

s. B. B. Mudson 4& Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, fa. 


JERSKYS 


— 
} State College 
owa State College 
offers Jersey bulls, bred in the purple, ae 
from high record dams. Herd ac-' t 
credited. Address 4 


Dairy Husbandry Dept., 
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Ames, lowa 
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e The Hogs. Blame Yourself. They Can't Do 


one— ey INee our 





Bag? Shean 


ab 
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' @rug be used to assist in removing waste matter from the 


body. swill, Get All the Facts 
about OCCO. NOW! Use 
ff The Coupon Today. 


‘OCCO MINERAL COMPOUND 


Has Helped Thousands of Farmers To Help Their Hogs—It Will Help You Too 


Millions of pounds of OCCO are sold annually, Why? 

Because it produces wonderful results. Because it is put out 
by a reliable firm—a company that has been in continuous opera- 
tion for more than twelve years. Because it has been on the market 
for years, is known, has gained a reputation for the results it gives, 
—and that’s what a farmer wants. 

Yes, millions of pounds of OCCO are sold each year, and the 
greater part of each year’s sales goés to farmers who have used it 
and know from personal experience what it will do—farmers who 
recognize it as a standard and who use it because of its real worth. 
Our business is what it is today because of the enthusiasm and loy- 
alty of thousands of consistent users of OCCO, and to them we 
extend our thanks and express our appreciation. Some one in 
your locality is feeding OCCO now—why not try it yourself. Your 
hogs are valuable—they are worth real money—they are entitled to 
the best. 


OCCO contains no substitutes—no fillers—every ingredient in (RE 


OCCO is an active one—every one a bone, muscle and health 
builder for your hogs and a money maker for you. OCCO 
Mineral Compound is more than a mineral mixture 
—it is a mineral ration plus—a hog conditioner of 
the highest type. 

Here’s what OCCO is made of, Study this for- 
mula and remember that we Guarantee the Purity 
of every item in the list: 


Here’s What OCCO Is Made Of: 


SODIUM SULPHATE: A laxative, cathartic and diu- 
retic. It thoroughly cleanses the intestines, kidneys, liver 
and bladder. It purifies the blood indirectly by stimulating 
the internal organs to carry off the poisonous waste sub- 
stances. Hogs do not sweat, hence it is necessary that this 


and like it. 


One of the most effective muscle and 
A very necessary ingredient in any 


BONE BLACK: 
bone builders known. 
mineral ration. 

CHARCOAL: Prevents formation of undesirable fer- 
mentations and stomach gases. Useful in indigestion and 
stomach disorders. It absorbs gas and prevents indigestion. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE: Another bone builder strong in phosphorus, 
which acts especially as a nerve tonic. 

ROCK PHOSPHATE: A bone and nerve builder. Necessary for the growth 
of bone. Valuable in all cases of general weakness and in cases where the 
bones are lacking in lime salts. Very useful and necessary for growing animals. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA: One of the most useful drugs to prevent and 
Overcome excessive acidity in the stomach and intestines, thus preventing in- 
@igestion and flatulence. 

SULPHUR: A laxative, afterative and disinfectant. It purifies the blood 
by stimulating the internal organs and increases the flow of the intestinal se- 
cretions. Is very useful in skin disorders, 







You'll Know OCCO 
By This Trade Mark 


! Every Hog will eat OCCO 
Use it in your 
self-feeder or mix it with the 





SULPHATE OF IRON: Most valuable form of iron administered to animals, 
It is a blood tonic and worm preventive. It improves the appetite and is indi- 
cated in all cases where animals are in a rundown condition and need a general 
toning up. 

COLOMBO ROOT: An herb, one of the most active bitter tonics. It pro- 
motes the appetite and increases the flow of the digestive juices. It is an anti- 
ote prevents fermentation in the digestive canal and is destructive to intes- 

nal worms. 


AFRICAN GINGER: A vegetable product useful in indigestion, combined 
with Bicarbonate of Soda and Bitter Tonics. It aids the action of the purga- 
tive ingredients and prevents griping. It also stimulates the appetite. 


WORM SEED: A vegetable product strong in chenopodium, an oil that 
acts as a worm expeller. 


OCCO contains no substitutes, no fillers. Every ingredient is 


there for a definite purpose. 


What OCCO Users Have To Say! 


Now let these farmers tell you in their own words what OCCO 
has done for them; and these are but a few out of thousands 
who have written us similar letters: 


“OCCO Mineral Compound is the best and most prof- 
table ration I ever gave my hogs. They did fine and were 
kept free from worms.”’—George Braun, Jr., Belmond, 
Iowa. “OCCO Mineral Compound helped us raise nicer, 
larger hogs than ever before.’”—Ruess Brothers, West 
Liberty, Iowa. “OCCO Mineral Compound is a great 
conditioner. I certainly have a fine bunch of brood 
sows, and I feel that I owe the credit for them to OCCO,” 
—M. C. Determan, Charlotte, Iowa. “Through observa 
tion, I am of the opinion that OCCO.Mineral Compound 
is one of the very few preparations on the market that 
is worth to the hog raiser all that it costs him.”’—Parker 
Vontrees, Cashier, Farmers’ Savings Bank, Berkley, 
Iowa. “OCCO Mineral Compound keeps my hogs in @ 
healthy, growing condition on less feed. I have used 
three 500-pound orders. It keeps my hogs free from 
worms.”—Jacob Hdnsen, Latimer, Iowa. 


OCCO will do for you what it has done for these men. 
OCCO Mineral Compound is more than a mineral mix- 
ture—it is a complete mineral ration, a compound, @ 
bone, muscle and health builder, a disease preventative. 
It is The Great Hog Conditioner! Use the Coupon NOW! 


USE OCCO NOW—FOR BETTER PIGS 


The breeding season for spring pigsis at hand. You must have 
strong healthy sows, and sires, too, to have strong, healthy pigs. 
Begin now to condition your breeding stock for breeding season and 
you will have larger litters of healthier, better and more profitable 
pigs. Use the coupon today. 


Use This -Coupon Today—Get All The Facts About OCCO—Write Us Now! 
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OELWEIN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 4 
Dept. W., Oelwein, lowa, ! 

I have head of hogs.. Please tell me how | 
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ch OCCO Mineral Compound I would need and send me 
price list. Also please send me your special folders, 
p Por Horse Sense About Hogs” and (2) “Does Farm- ; 
y ae 








State 





Every Bag of OCCO Mineral Compound carries a tag on which 
is printed in plain terms just what OCCO is made‘of. When 
you buy OCCO you know just what you are getting—just what 
you are feeding. Every bag carries a certificate of inspection is 
sued by the lowa Department of Agriculture and We Guaran- 
tee the Purity of the contents. 
Get the facts about OCCO—Write us today—Use the Coupon. 


All We Ask is a Fair Trial. 


We have several openings for local salesmanagers (retired farmers preferred) in unoccupied terrl- 
tory. If you are interested in full or part time employment, write us for terms and conditions. 


vam . 3 Oelwein Chemical Company, 2«!wei=, lous 


